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Just Pablished 


Two Supplementary Readers >”! 
Suitable for First-Year Pupils | 


of supplementary readers 

are published but among them are 
very few simple enough for first year pupils. 
PLAYTIME STORIES, by Acnes Duntop 
and Rosinson G. Jongs, solves this problem. 
It has seventeen delightful stories and 
poems, artistically illustrated in colors. The 
type is large and the worcs are arranged 
in word-groups instead of full length lines, 


A* ideal answer to a first year pupil’s 
question, ‘“‘Teacher, what can we 
read next?” is HAPPY HOUR STORIES, 
by M. Genevieve Sitvester and Eprirn 
Marsuaty Peter. The vocabulary of this 
charming book is that of the usual basal 
primer; the use of dialogue, cumulative 
structure and dramatic action makes the | 
reading lesson an easy task for the teacher 
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thus assuring expressive reading. 


and a daily joy to the pupil. 
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FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS 


The RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 
affords material suitable for their celebration 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: February 12, 1809. 


Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln. A play. No. 268. Library Binding, $ .85. 

Moores’s The Life of Abraham Lincoln. No- 214. Bristol Board, $.36. Cloth, $ .52. 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech and Other Papers, with Eight Programs for celebrating Lincoln's Birthday. No. 32. 
volume with Schurz's essay on Lincoln. Cloth, $ .60. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON: February 22, 1732. 


Rules of Conduct, Diary of Adventure, Farewell Addresses, etc. No. 24. Bristol Board, $ .32. Cloth, $ .48. 
Scudder’s George Washington. No.75. Bristol Board, $ .48. Cloth, $ .60. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL: February 22, 1819. 


The Present Crisis, Commemoration Ode, and Other Poems, with Biographical Sketch, Portraits, and Notes. No. 30. Bristol Board, $ .32. Cloth, $.48 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW: February 27, 1807. 


Norton's Sketch of Longfellow’s Life, together with Longfellow's chief Autobiographical Poems, No. 167. Bristol Board, $.32. Cloth, $.48. 


Bristol Board, $.32. In one 


Other texts with selections for Patriotic Holidays 
A COURSE IN CITIZENSHIP AND PATRIOTISM. Edited by Ella DRAMATIZED SCENES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY. Stevenson 
Lyman Cabot, Fannie Fern Andrews, and others. The authorized AMERICAN HERO STORIES. Tappan. 


text of the American School Citizenship League. THE LITTLE BOOK OF THE FLAG. Tappan. 


1 AM AN AMERICAN. Bryant. 
POEMS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. Stevenson. A 1 
THE PATRIOTIC READER. Bemis, Holtz, Smith. poems covering American history from the covtinen nie a b 0 


STORIES OF PATRIOTISM. Deming, Bemis. opening of the World War. 
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| The New America 


“America in Song, Scene and Story” 


|| LABORATORY MANUAL OF 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


By STANLEY R. OLDHAM 
Principal of the High School, Norwood, Massachusetts 


Interpreted by 
FOLK SONGS HE aim of this book is to develop the power to 

speak and to write good English by making 
c the high-school student an _ independent 
(Constance and Henry Gideon) | worker in the field of oral and written expression. 
This is accomplished by means of the well-selected 
and organized assignments that 


FOLK TALK 1. Train the student in investigating and 


collecting data. 


(Philip Davis) | 2 


2. Give him practice in arranging ma- 

terial. 

3. Enable him to recognize and appre- 
FILMS | ciate enduring values in literature. 


4. Offer him a large number of oppor- 
tunities to apply what he has learned in 
creative work. 


(Community Motion Picture Bureau) 


It is a book of assignments, not of definitions. 
The student is also told how to carry out the di- 
rections. There are 813 exercises. 


The method saves the teacher much drudgery. It 

meets the requirements of widely different kinds 
of classes, and for two-, three-, or four-year courses. 
The method of the Manual may be summed up in 
these words—investigation, comparison, and prac- 
tice, and the greatest of these is practice. 


Cloth. viti+148 pages. Price $1.20 


HENRY GIDEON 
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Everyday English and lessons in Americanization. 


Kendall’s Fourth Reader 
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Sandwick’s Junior High School English 


A three-book series that is practical and adequate. 
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A. E. WINSHIP, 


PENNSYLVANIA’S MARVELOUS TRANSFORMATION 


[Editorial.] 


We have known Pennsylvania‘s educational ac- 
tivities intimately for more than a third of a cen- 
tury and have known every member of the State 
Department in all these years, which makes our 
appreciation of the almost miraculous transfor- 
mation. While too much credit can by no pos- 
sibility be given Dr. Thomas E. Finegan much 
credit must be given Governor Sproul, the legis- 
lature, and all school people. There has never 
been a time when any human being could have 
done what has already been done in Dr. Fine- 
gan’s administration. 

In September, 1919, Dr. Finegan went to 
Pennsylvania to reorganize the State Depart- 
ment of Education of that Commonwealth. Gov- 
ernor Sproul ‘had assured him that if he would 
undertake the work he should have an absolutely 
free hand in the adoption of educational policies 
and in the selection of assistants. The governor 
and the legislature placed at the disposition of 
Dr. Finegan $380,000 for the organization of the 
department on a basis to be determined by him. 
The two departments which had been maintained 
in Pennsylvania were merged in one, and Dr. 
Finegan became not only the state superintend- 
ent of public instruction but also president and 
chief executive officer of the State Board of Ed- 
ucation. The bureaus in the department at that 
time relating to the work cof the public schoois 
were an inspection bureau, consisting of six high 
school inspectors doing the work usually done bv 
men in such positions; a school buildings inspec- 
tor, who prepared plans and specifications for im- 
provements to school property and for the erec- 
tion of new buildings; and a vocational educa- 
tional bureau. 

Dr. Finegan, although seriously ill and not able 
to be in the department for five months, has de- 
voted the most of ‘his time to the building of a 
suitable organization to administer the work re- 
lating to a great system of education such as the 
State of Pennsylvania should maintain. In build- 
ing this organization he has had two points in 
mind: First, administrative work, and second, 
the curriculum and the instruction in the class- 
room. For administrative purposes Dr. Finegan 
has established an organization with bureaus as 
follows :— 

At the outset he selected as his two chief lieu- 
tenants Dr. J. George Becht and Dr. William D. 
Lewis. Dr: Becht, who had been secretary of 
the State Board of Education for several years, 
was made deputy state superintendent, and was 


placed in charge of higher education. In this 
field are included matters pertaining to the col- 
leges, universities, professional schools, and the 
professions of law, medicine, dentistry, account- 
ing, etc. Dr. Lewis, who had made an enviable 
reputation as principal of the William Penn High 
School at Philadelphia, was placed in charge of 
secondary education. 

Administration. This bureau has charge of all 
details of administration in the department itself 
and which are related to the work of the depart- 
ment in the field throughout the state. All busi- 
ness and statistical affairs of the school system 
are transacted through this division, and the em- 
ployment of the clerical force in the department. 
Major Fred Engelhardt, a Yale man, was placed 
in charge of the work of this division, and asso- 
ciated with him are two college-trained men, C. 
W. Hunt, who was superintendent: of schools at 
Lock Haven, and Jonas E. Wagner, sapervising 
principal at Beaver Falls. A modern system of 
school accounting has been established which is 
to be state-wide and including all state institu- 
tions. 

Attendance. The State Department in Pennsyl- 
vania had not given attention to the enforcement 
of the compulsory attendance law. The enforce- 
ment of this law was left entirely in the hands of 
local school authorities. A bureau has been 
established consisting of a director and seven as- 
sistant directors. W. M. Denison, who had been 
in the department for some years in the capacity 
of an inspector, and a Colgate man, was made the 
director of that bureau. College-trained men, 
who had had several years’ experience in school 
work in Pennsylvania, were appointed assistant 
directors to aid Director Denison in the super- 
vision of this work. Miss Mildred Fischer, a 
graduate of the School of Pedagogy of the City 
of Philadelphia, and who had served in the Phila- 
delphia Attendance Bureau, was also made an 
assistant director. Reports show that under the 
direction of this bureau the attendance, outside 
of the cities which had previously enforced the 
jaw, has been increased from twenty to twenty- 
five per cent. during the first three months of the 
school year. 

Rural Education. Pennsylvania has assumed 
the absolutely right atcitude in the selection of 
men for prominent positions in the department. 
The state has gone upon the theory that it de- 
sired the best qualified men in the country for 
important posts. The country was searched for 
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a director of the Bureau of Rural Education, and ' 
Lee L. Driver of Randolph County, Indiana, who 
had made a notable record in this field of educa- 
tion, was selected for the position. Four of the 
leading county superintendents of Pennsylvania 
were selected as assistants to Mr. Driver. Al- 
ready 650 one-room schools have been closed; 
144 consolidation propositions are under con- 
sideration in the state, but in no community is 
consolidation being forced. The men connected 
with this bureau go into the territory to explain 
the advantages of consolidation, and the com- 
munity determines whether or not it desires to 
continue the one-room school or to establish a 
modern school on the consolidation plan. 

School Buildings. Hubert Clark Eicher, a col- 
lege man who prepared for teaching, but who 
later took a course in architecture because of his 
interest in school buildings, is the director of 
this bureau. He has been given three assistants, 
and Pennsylvania has under consideration at the 
present time a school building plan outside of 
cities of the first and second class exceeding 
$20,000,000. 

Teacher Bureau. Dr. Albert Lindsay Rowland, 
a Pennsylvania University man, who had been at 
the head of the city normal school in Philadelphia 
and later was superintendent of schools at Rad- 
nor, was placed at the head of this bureau. As- 
sociated with Dr. Rowland is William 8S. Taylor, 
a Columbia University graduate who was con- 
nected with Pennsylvania State College and who 
thas charge of the work relating to vocationai 
teachers. Francis B. Haas, a University of Penn- 
sylvania man, is also associated in the teacher 
training work.. A notable piece of work has al- 
ready been achieved in the field of teacher train- 
ing. Students from the elementary schools are 
no longer admitted to the normal schools of 
Pennsylvania. On September 1 last, new en- 
trance requirements became effective and a new 
course of study went into operation. Every new 
student entering a normal school of Pennsyl- 
vania in September last was a graduate of an 
approved four-year high school course. Here- 
after, this requirement will be exacted of all the 
students entering the normal schools of that 
state. The certification of teachers has been re- 
vised, and credit on credentials, so far as may be 
possible, is now the policy in this bureau in cer- 
tifying teachers. 

The thirteen state normal schools were in ses- 
sion last summer, and provisions are now being 
made to induce as many teachers of the state as 
possible to enter these courses next summer. It 
is also planned to put these courses upon a nine- 
weeks’ basis instead of six. Great changes have 
already been made in the normal schools. In 
Pennsylvania the state superintendent has the 
power to appoint boards of trustees of the nor- 
mal schools. He also has the power of removal, 
and without cause. The conditions were found 
so unsatisfactory at East Stroudsburg that the 
resignation of the principal was requested and 
the board of trustees removed. Frank E. Baker, 
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who had done a fine piece of work.in the Edin- 
boro State Normal School, was placed in charge 
of this institution. Nearly an entirely new faculty 
was also selected. The vacancy left by the trans- 
fer of Mr. Baker was filled by calling to the State 
Dr. A. G. Crane of North Dakota, who is re- 
garded as one of the leading normal school men 
in the country. Charles H. Fisher, who had been 
professor of education in the West Chester State 
Normal School and at Swarthmore College, and 
who had become associated with Dr. Finegan in 
the State department, was made the head of 
Bloomsburg State Normal School, succeeding Dr. 
D. J. Waller, who tad served as principal of that 
institution for mauy years and resigned on July 1 
last. Dr. Char!-, Lose resigned from the prin- 
cipalship of Haven State Normal 
School, and Warren N. Drum, a graduate of the 
Bloomsburg Normal and of Columbia Univer- 
sity, was placed at the head of the school. The 
faculty of this institution has also been thor- 
oughly reorganized. Almost an entirely new fac- 
ulty has been selected. Six new members have 
been appointed on the board of trustees of the 
West Chester Normal School. Dr. Andrew 
Thomas Smith, a member of the faculty, was 
placed at the ‘head of the institution to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Dr. Philips. It 
is known that Dr. Finegan has recommended to 
boards of trustees of normal schools in Pennsyl- 
vania such men as Assistant Commissioner 
Wright of Massachusetts and Dean W. G. Cham- 
bers of the University of Pittsburgh. 

In this bureau has been placed an assistant 
in charge of placement service. Another Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania man, a teacher of experi- 
ence in Philadelphia, Henry Klonower, is in 
charge of this service. 

Vocational Bureau. The Vocational Bureau 
has been entirely reorganized, there being a va- 
cancy in the head of the bureau. L. H. Dennis, 
a graduate of Pennsylvania State College, was 
placed at the head of the bureau. J. D. Black- 
well, a graduate of the University of Missouri, 
who was in charge of the agricultural work of 
the Federal Bureau, has been placed in charge 
of the agricultural work of this bureau. Owen 
D. Evans, a Harvard University man, who was 
in charge of the Continuation Schools of Boston, 
was put in charge of the continuation school 
work of the state. Miss Helen J. Dodge, trained 
in Wisconsin and Columbia Universities, who 
was connected with Pennsylvania State College, 
was placed in charge of the home economics 
work. Dr. F. Theodore Struck of Pennsylvania 
State College was placed in charge of industrial 
education. Other assistants were appointed in 
this bureau so that every phase of vocational 
training is receiving supervision. Pennsylvania 
has also appointed supervisors of agriculture ia 
fourteen of the counties of the state, and has a 
plan in operation by which the state will add ten 
of these supervisors each year until each agri- 
cultural county of the state has a supervisor of 
agricultural work. The same policy is peing pur- 
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sued in connection with home economics, and in 
four of the counties supervisors of home eco- 
nomics have also been appointed. 

Health Education. A strong bureau in charge 
of health education, which will direct instruction 
in health and include all phases of the health 
problem in schools, has been organized. Dr. 
Charles H. Keene, who organized the health ed- 
ucation work in the City of Minneapolis under 
Dr. Spaulding, and who was in charge of the Red 
Cross work in the New England district, is the 
director of this bureau. Several supervisors of 
physical education, a supervisor of nutrition, of 
oral hygiene, of school nurses, and a fecturer on 
health education have been added to this buieau. 

Psychology. Dr. Francis N. Maxfield, a Bow- 
doin College man and also a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, who has had large ex- 
perience in psychological work among school 
children, is at the head of this bureau. Miss 
Muriel Brown, 2 graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is his assistant. A statute in Penn- 
sylvania which requires the enumeration of men- 
tally retarded children is under the supervision of 
this bureau. 

Americanization. The work in Americanization, 
which has been carried on under the direction of 
the State Welfare Commission, has been trans- 
ferred by direction of the governor under a pro- 
vision of law which authorizes the same, to the 
Department of Education, and extensive plans 
to attack the problem of adult illiteracy in Penn- 
sylvania are under preparation. The bureau in 
charge of that work under the Welfare Commis- 
sion has been transferred to the State Education 
Department, and this bureau has been greatly 
strengthened. 

Measurements. The organization includes a 
Bureau of Measurements, and Dr. Finegan has 
under consideration several of the leading men 
in measurement work in the country. Dr. Fine- 
gan has announced that the man who takes this 
position must not only know what is being done 
throughout the country in this field, but he must 
also be a man who will be able to make proper 
use of the knowledge which each of the experts 
employed in the system possesses in relation to 
measuring work in his own field. For instance, 
the director of English must know what tests 
are to be applied and how measurements are to 
be made of the work which pupils do in each 
phase of the work in English. The director of 
the work in mathematics must have similar 
knowledge in relation to the work which the chil- 
dren do in mathematics. In this way the special 
knowledge of trained, expert men will be codrdi- 
nated and placed at the service of the school sys- 
tem of the entire state. 

While these bureaus deal largely with adminis- 


trative problems, the plan of organization in 
Pennsylvania includes a group of experts who 


_will be in charge of the preparation of the syllabi 


and in supervision of the instruction carried on 
under the syllabi. A trained expert of large ex- 
perience will be selected for each subject or group 
of subjects included in the public school curricu- 
lum. It is probable that no group of specialists 
of such training and experience has been broug‘it 
together as Dr. Finegan ‘has selected for this 
phase of the work in the Pennsylvania system. 

The appointment of the following directors in 

this field has been announced :— 

Director of Social Sciences—Dr. J. Lynn Barn- 
ard of Philadelphia, a Syracuse and Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania graduate. 

Director of English—Orton Lowe of Pittsburgh. 

Director of Art—C. Valentine Kirby of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Director of Public School Music—Dr. Hollis 
Dann of Cornell University. 

Director of Commercial Courses—F. G. Nichols 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

Director of Junior High Schools—J. M. Glass of 
Rochester, who has won a national repu-_ 
tation in this field of work because of his 
accomplishments in Rochester. 

Director of Childhood Education—Miss Meredith 
Smith of the University of Pittsburgh. 

Director of Foreign Languages—Dr. G. C. L. 
Riemer. 

Director of School Libraries—Miss Adeline B. 
Zachert, who made a reputation in her 
school library work at Nashville, Tenn., 
and later at Rochester, N. Y. Miss Zac- 
hert ts now employed by the national gov- 
ernment in organizing libraries in the Vir- 
gin Islands. 

Director of Speech Defects—Miss Helen Pep- 
pard, an assistant of Dr. Frederick Mar- 
tin. 

Director of Gepgraphy—Miss Erna Grassmuck 
of Philadelphia, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and recently on the 
faculty of the Cleveland School of Edu- 
cation. 

Director of Mathematics—Dr. J. A. Foberg of 
Chicago, who is a member of the national 
committee which has been studying instruc- 
tion in mathematics in the public schools 
of the country under the auspices of the 
Mathematical Association of America. 

In addition to the bureaus and directors above 
named, the Mothers’ Pensions Bureau, the 
School Employes’ Retirement Bureau, Bureau of 
Professional Education, Bureau of Medical Edu- 
cation and Licensure, and the Dental Council 
are under the State Education Department. 


If you can get folks to play together it is an easy step to get them to work together. You 
aren’t half so apt to quarrel with the folks you've just played with, or to question their motives 
and ask their politics before you join in any community enterprise and pull with them. 


—Anna Vaughan. 
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THE TWO ROADS TO THE SEA 


BY WALTER BARNES 


Head of the English Department, State Normal School, Fairmont, West Virginia 


There are two theories of education: the 
theory of Discipline and the theory of Interest. 


There are two roads to the Sea. 


I. Once upon a time a man gathered to- 
gether the children in a mountain village to 
teach them the road to the Sea. The village 
lay far inland, yet not so far inland but that 
the children had heard of the Sea, its mystery 
and grandeur and beauty. The man had lived 
by the Sea many years and his stories of it were 
very pleasant and inspiring. 

For a long time he taught the children about 
the journey they were to make to the Sea. He 
told them they must climb lofty mountains and 
travel along ridges and down in valleys, a rough 
and difficult and at times a dangerous path. So 
they studied maps and charts and learned how 
to use the compass and telescope and other in- 
struments and how to guide themselves by the 
stars. They learned about the nations that live 
by the Sea, about their history and customs, 
and they spent much time learning various 
languages. They read the wisdom of philoso- 
phers and the noble and eloquent words of poets, 
all telling about the Sea, its glories and majesty, 
and giving counsel about the journey thither. 

But after a time some of the children began 
to murmur against the man. They said they 
were wasting their lives in preparing for the 
journey to the Sea; why should they not start to 
the Sea at once? But the man said they must 
be patient, that it was a long and hard journey, 
that they must know about the road and the Sea 
itself before they undertook to go there, and, 
above all, that they must harden and discipline 
themselves by preparation. “The road to the 
Sea is over the mountains,” he said; “there is 
mo other way; and only the strong-willed and 
strong-hearted can win through to the Sea.” 
But many of the children still murmured. Some 
of them would believe no more in the man’s 
teaching, but forsook him and said they would 
live all their lives in the village. A few of the 
children went to another village, where, thev 
had heard, a troop of children was starting at 
once to the Sea. 

But the man did not grieve that some of the 
children had departed from him. He wanted 
only the elect, he said, the choice and chosen 
few, for the road to the Sea was so toilsome 
and dangerous that only those who were well 
trained and disciplined could accomplish the 
quest. And after a time he helped those who 
remained with him to prepare their clothing and 
their food for their long journey. Then he 
brought them out of the village, and after glow- 
ing words and blessings and prayers, he pointed 
upward to the high mountains and said: “There 
Ries your way. Over the mountains is the road 


to the Sea.” 
lage. 

‘he children started up the mountain-side, 
singing and rejoicing, for at last they were on 
the way to the Sea. For many hours they toiled 
upward until the land became barren and rough 
and huge rocks encumbered the path. Then 
they ate some food and, recalling the words of 
the man, they heartened one another, and went 
forward in better spirits. But after a little while 
a few of the weaker ones fell behind, so they be- 
came afraid and discouraged and at last returned 
to the village. The others climbed on until they 
attained the summit of the mountain. Here 
they beheld a glorious view on all sides, and the 
way from now on seemed easy and pleasant. 

But when they took counsel which direction 
to go, they were not of one mind; some thought 
they should go North, some South, some West, 
some East. So when they could not agree, some 
went one direction, others another. Now the 
road to the Sea led to the East, and those who 
went in the other directions soon became be- 
wildered and exhausted. Some of them went 
back down the mountain to the village, saying 
there was no road to the Sea nor indeed any 
Sea. And some were killed by wild beasts and 
some died of hunger and thirst on the bleak 
mountains, for no one lived in these regions to 
give them help. 

Those who went toward the East journeyed 
on for many days, along ridges and over deep 
valleys. And their food became scarce and their 
clothing would not keep out the cold at night 
and the air became rare and hard to breathe. 
So one after another they fell by the path and 
died, until at last but one of them was left, the 
strongest of them all. 

He, though weak and ill, struggled on, for he 
remembered even yet the glorious words of the 
man, how he said: “Over the mountains is the 
road to the Sea.” And after many, many days 
of hardship he, he alone of all the company of 
children who had left the village, he came out 
on the great tall cliffs overlooking the Sea. He 
saw the towns and cities and the green fields 
and the long curving line of the shore. He saw 
the waves dashing against the rocks, the sea 
gulls shining in the sun, the fishing boats out 
from the land and afar off the great vessels go- 
ing from one country to another, and farther 
yet, blue in the distance. he saw islands and conti- 
nents. And he was uplifted in heart and he said: 
“Verily, over the mountains is the road to the 
Sea. It was a long and a hard journey, but the 
Sea is so vast and noble and beautiful that ' 
would travel that road again, were it thrice as 
long and bard.” 


This boy became one of earth’s great men. 


And the man returned to the vil- 
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This road leads to the Sea—but it is the road for 
the few. 

II. In another village, not far distant from 
the first, another man gathered together the chil- 
dren to teach them the road to the Sea. He in- 
spired them with his stories of the beauty and 
magnificence of the Sea until they longed to go 
there and behold it and dwell near it all their 
lives. 

Now this man, though he said that the Sea 
could be reached by the road over the moun- 
tains, believed that for most people there was 
a better way. This was his saying: “All streams 
flow into the Sea. If you follow any stream 
down the mountain, if you follow it long enough, 
you will reach the Sea.” And he encouraged 
all the people of the village to send their chil- 
dren to him to be taught the road to the Sea, 
and he turned none away, however halt or blind 
or poor. Some of the children desired to be 
blacksmiths or farmers or scriveners or physi- 
cians; he received them all gladly and taught 
them that all labor is good and that those who 
work best are those who work .in the calling 
for which they are suited. And he taught then 
his saying: “All streams flow into the Sea.” 

When the man had fired the hearts of the chil- 
dren with the desire to look upon the Sea, he 
set off with them down the little brook which 
ran through the village. Some people in the 
village thought it strange that the man did not 
tarry longer to prepare the children for the jour- 
ney; but he answered them saying that the road, 
though rocky and rough at times, was easy to fol- 
low, and they could make inquiries as they went 
along, and that friendly folk along the way 
would provide them with food and shelter in re- 
turn for work they could perform. “We shall 
learn what we need to know when we need to 
know it,” the man said. So he and the children 
started from the village on their way to the Sea. 

As they walked along the brook, the children 
asked many questions about what they saw, 
about the flowers and trees, the birds and fish 
and animals, and the man taught them many 
things interesting and useful. The children 
were merry because they were going somewhere 
and they busied themselves at different pursuits, 
some picking flowers, some climbing trees, some 
gathering nuts, some making a dam in the 
stream, and as they played they learned from 
their play and from one another and from the 
man. Sometimes it was a hard, stony path, but 
the children clambered over the rocks gayly 
enough, being interested in the journey and in 
what they were doing. 

After a time they came to a place where the 
brook they were following joined another one, 
and from this time on the road was smoother 
and broader. And now the children began to 
desire to do different things. Some boys, seeing 
a busy water-mill, stopped to watch it, and, be- 
coming much interested in it, they said they 
would like to be millers. When the man found 
that the boys had talents needful for the work of 


millers, he taught them «uch about the work, 
then left them and went on with the others. 
Other boys, watching a farmer at work im the 
fields, said that they also would be farmers, and 
the man taught them about farming and left 
them there. And as they passed through a town 
some of the children wished to work in the 
stores and shops and homes, and the man in- 
structed them in the work they would have to 
do and gave them his blessing and went on with 
the other children. And when one asked him 
why he did not attempt to keep all the children 
with him till they reached the Sea, he answered 
saying: “As long as they are on a stream they 
are on the road to the Sea; when they wish to 
continue their journey, they have but to follow 
the stream. Perhaps some of them will never 
reach the Sea, but they are nearer it now than 
they were when we started, and the stream by 
which they live now is larger and deeper than 
the brook which ran through their mountain 
village.” 

Now some of the children became weary of 
traveling by this stream and said they would go 
back to their homes, but the man told them 
of other brooks and rivers and some of the chil- 
dren climbed over the hills and down into the 
valleys, and, finding other stfeams there, they 
followed them. For the man said: “One stream 
is best for one, another stream best for another, 
whether one works by them or travels along 
them; and all streams lead to the Sea.” 

At last the man and the few of the children 
who remained with him reached a deep, broad 
river, not far from the Sea, for they could see 
the tide and hear the roaring of the waves. Here 
the man stopped and spoke to the children, say- 
ing: “I must now return to the village from 
which we set out and gather together other chil- 
dren for the journey to the Sea. You have 
only to go forward, following the stream. A 
little further down it will divide and enter the 
Sea by several channels; do each of you follow 
the channel which seems most inviting and bea.a- 
tiful, and you will reach the Sea. All streams 
finally flow into the Sea.” So he blessed them 
and returned to the village. But as he went, 
he visited the children who had stopped to be- 
come millers and farmers and clerks and house- 
wives, and he told them again of the Sea, re- 
minding them that as long as they remained near 


‘a stream they had but to follow it downward to 


reach the Sea and behold its greatness. 

A group of the children attained to the Sea. 
But when the man tells of the journey, he speaks 
not so much of the few who reached the Sea as 
of the children scattered up and down in the val- 
leys of the streams leading to the Sea. Some 
had not traveled far from the village and many 
were but humble toilers, but each had his work 
to do and his service to perform and all were 
happier because they had undertaken the jour- 
ney to the Sea. : 

This road leads to the Sea. It is the road for 
all. It is democracy’s road, 
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AS A TRADE OR AS A PROFESSION WHAT HAS 
TEACHING TO OFFER? 


BY CLAY CAMPBELL ROSS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


During the past few years a great deal of at- 
tention has been given to vocational guidance 
and vocational selection, both more or less con- 
sistent efforts to get the proper person in the 
proper place. Today almost every large high 
school has its vocational adviser, who by vari- 
ous explorations and devices attempts to ap- 
praise the individuals who must go into a trade 
or a profession, always doing so with due con- 
sideration of what each trade and profession has 
to offer, as well as of the tastes and talents of 
the individual pupil. Likewise, many enterpris- 
ing business houses have found it expedient and 
profitable to employ a trained psychologist to 
diagnose applicants for positions by applying 
various mental and trade tests, which modern 
psychologists have devised to measure intelli- 
gence and aptitudes for the position open. 

Surprisingly little has been done, however, to 
arrange a scale for determining the probable fit- 
ness of those who desire to become teachers. 
Nor has there been a comprehensive or deliber- 
ate effort to make a survey of the profession it- 
self, what it has to offer to induce any enter- 
prising pupil, who may be looking about for a 
suitable vocation, to enter it. 

To set forth in a general way some of the 
things teaching has to offer at the present time 
is the purpose of this paper. 

Now, in considering any prospective trade or 
profession certain factors should be, and gen- 
erally are, taken into account. Since the one en- 
tering this trade or profession must in most 
cases live by it, quite naturally the first 
thing that is considered is the financial return. 
Your practical American prefers his reward—at 
least in part—here, rather than trusting all to 
the hereafter. Probably more than anywhere 
else in all the world do we believe that the laborer 
is worthy of his hire. Everywhere in America 
the truth of the slogan, “A living wage for everv 
worker; anything less than a living wage is 
economic slavery,” is taken as axiomatic. 

Then what about teaching? There are plenty 
of “jobs” here, of course. Almost every one 
knows that. But what is the pay at entrance 
and what are the possibilities of advancement? 
In answer to this vital question the young man 
or woman who is casting about for a vocation 
naturally turns to the schoolmen for answer. 
And what do they hear? All over the country 
arises the cry that teachers are underpaid. For 
many months presidents of colleges and univer- 
sities all the nation over have been bewailing the 
woeful condition of salaries and have admitted 
ruefully that the ablest young people are Yeav- 
ing the profession. Then what matters it, if II- 
linois needs several hundred teachers and if 
Maryland had to close four hundred schools on 


account of a shortage of teachers, if the prime 
cause of this condition is that the pay is not a 
living wage? Certainly we must admit, there- 
fore, that purely as a business proposition of dol- 
lars and cents, teaching has small inducements to 
offer just now. 

But there are many high-minded youths and 
maidens whose eyes have not been blinded 
to all that is good by the glitter of gold, and 
whose ruling motive is not one of material re- 
ward. They seek not a trade but a profession, 
a position of dignity and worth in the world. 
How, then, do people in general look upon the 
profession of teaching? ‘his is a natural ques- 
tion to ask, for the instinctive desire for social 
approval is strong in all of us. The doctor and 
the lawyer belong to a profession, as every one 
recognizes. Each has a rather complete system 
of ethics governing it, and both are looked upon 
with the utmost respect. An association of doc- 
tors or lawyers meets in a city and the leading 
dailies devote columns on the front page to it. 
displaying bold ‘headlines and impressive cuts of 
the leading figures. But an association of teach- 
ers meets in the same city and these same dailies 
crowd the report into half the space, and even 
this is far over in the paper. 

But there is yet another consideration, one 
that happily is receiving a place of increasing 
importance in the eyes of the youth of our 
country; that is, a sincere desire that one’s life 
shall count for something in the world. What 
they want is an opportunity to do something 
really worth while. For one, therefore, who is 
stirred by this high purpose to make his life 
count for the greatest possible good, what ts 
there in teaching? 

Before answering this, let us take a look at 
some of the lessons the great war has brought 
home to us. Most of our educators had before 
the war been lulled into a comfortable attitude 
of complacency, for was not illiteracy on the de- 
cline and promised speedily to be eradicated al- 
together, and were not all the strongholds of 
ignorance fast crumbling into dust? Then along 
comes the war and with it the draft, which re- 
vealed the fact that as many as five per cent. 
were unable even to sign their names. More- 
over in New York City the army questionnaires 
had to be printed into a score of different lan- 
guages and dialects. Clearly, if foreigners are 
to receive our American ideals and cherished 
traditions, they must be taught our native 
tongue. Press, platform, and _  pulpit—these 
powerful moulders of public opinion—lose their 
potency when the language in which they speak 
is unknown. In other words, we must teach 
these people how to read and speak the English 
language before we can hope to teach them any- 
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thing else. This is the first duty of the educator 
and a formidable task indeed. 

But this is not all. We are all aware that we 
are in the midst of a great industrial crisis. 
Hardly a day but brings its new quota of strikes 
and lockouts, and the murmurings of discon- 
tent. What does this mean? That free govern- 
ment is to fail, that all our institutions are to 
tumble to earth like a house of cards? We do 
not wish to think so, and fortunately it is not 
necessary to do so, if we take the proper steps 
in time. There are certain evils in our indus- 
trial system that must be remedied, no doubt, but 
the principal difficulty is that the majority of 
these disturbers are of foreign birth or the most 
ignorant type of native-born Americans, both of 
whom fall easy victims to the inflammatory ut- 
terances of “red” leaders and unscrupulous labor 
agitators. These men must be taught the 
true meaning of genuine liberty, the sanctity of 
human life, and the secret of earthly happiness. 
In other words they must come to know and ap- 
preciate what it is to be an American. Just 
how quickly and how well this is to be accom- 
plished depends upon the thoroughness of our 
schools and the efficiency of our teachers. 

Here again the war has a lesson for us. The 
example of Germany is conclusive proof of the 
assertion: “As the schools are, so will the na- 
tion be.” With calmness and deliberation the 
Prussian rulers set about devising a powerful 
school system to work their will with the peo- 
ple of the German Empire. They were per- 
meated with the idea of German efficiency, and 
obsessed with the notion of militarism and the 
boundless, insane ambitions of William Hohen- 
zollern. This was the goal of the schools, and 
how well it was attained the whole world bears 
witness. 

Of course we deprecate the goal and heartily 
condemn the methods used to reach it, but still 
the fact remains: For weal or woe, by far the 
greatest force a nation possesses is its schools. 
America must be blind indeed not to realize 
that her future is inseparably linked up with that 
of her schools. Upon the character of these 
schools and that of the teachers in them, depends 
in large measure the character of this nation. 
There is no more important lesson for America 
today than this, and there is no higher work 
than putting it into effect. It is an ideal as noble 
as ever moved the crusaders of old and a work 
as great as ever comes to human hands. It is 
a challenge to the manhood and womanhood of 
our country. It is a trumpet call to a task that 
is hard and high and only the courageous and 
valiant in heart are needed. 

But, suppose it be answered that our schools 
as they exist are totally inadequate to meet this 
emergency, to perform this task. Let it be 
granted that they are imperfect instruments and 
still in imperfect hands; what of it? It 1s but 
a new challenge to the master hand to set them 
in order. It can be done, and we have sufficient 
confidence in America’s creative genius and ad- 
ministrative ability to believe that it will be done. 


Then what can be done to help the matter? 
What unnecessary hindrances and obstacles lie 
in the way? First of all, America as a nation can 
officially recognize the importance of education to 
its existence, and thereby set a new value upon 
the educational worker. At once two ways of do- 
ing this suggest themselves. The first is to raise 
the social status of teachers. It must be dis- 
tinctly a position of honor commensurate with 
its importance. In this the teachers themselves 
can help by creating a professional attitude to- 
ward their work and toward each other. The 
standards of teaching must be raised. It is en- 
tirely too easy to get into and too lightly re- 
garded when once in. In France I had occasion 
to see what the state can do in this regard. 
There the social standing of the teaching profes- 
sion is quite at par with that of law or medicine. 
The professor is an honored citizen, respected 
by all the nation, which often calls him into 
council in matters of importance. Not only so, 
but he is paid a salary that is comparable to that 
of the other professions. This points out the 
second way by which our government can help. 

Teachers are paid far too little. Everybody 
will admit that. Salaries must be raised, for one 
can hardly afford to spend money in preparation 
with no hope of return. Furthermore, an air of 
prosperity goes a long way toward winning that 
respect every leader should have, none more so 
than the teacher. The poorly-paid person, 
doomed ever to remain at poverty’s door, can 
hardly respect himself, much less inspire the re- 
spect of his fellows. This the state must realize, 
if it is to fulfill its part of the contract, if it is to 
deal in the spirit of fair play with its most im- 
portant servants. 

But, you say: “This time is not yet here. We 
must deal with conditions as they are, and not 
with them as we might hope they were.” Quite 
true. Perhaps it may be years before the state 
awakes to its full responsibility in this matter. 
Yet the importance of the work remains. That is 
a fact that will not down. And the cry only grows 
louder still for those who will blaze the trail, 
lead the ‘way, and help conduct the campaign 
that is to convince the nation of its responsi- 
bility toward its children and of its duty toward 
its teachers. It will be a hard fight, no doubt, 
and it may be a long one, but the issues at stake 
are all-important and the forces of education 
cannot, must not, fail. The spirit that conquered 
the foes without in 1918 will not fail at home 
in 1920. This, then, is what teaching, as a pro- 
fession, has to offer the ambitious youth of to- 
day, the honored place of a champion for a cause 
that is right. It is worthy of the best that is in 
us. True, it is not an easy task, but no red- 
blooded American avoids a task because it is 
hard. And upon its outcome hangs, in large 
measure, the destinies of beloved America. 
There can be no higher work. And when suc- 
cess comes—and come it surely will—our na- 
tion’s destiny will be secure and education will 
at last have come into its own. 
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WHAT SHALL THE TEACHER READ? 


BY JOY ELMER MORGAN 


Washington, D. C. 


The Library of Congress received through the 
United States copyright office during the year 
1919, a grand total of 12,509 books. The number 
does not begin to represent the entire printed 
output of the year, but merely the year’s intel- 
lectual turnover insofar as it sought the protec- 
tion of copyright. If one were to add to the 
number printed in America the titles printed dur- 
ing the year in other English-speaking countries, 
the figure would be doubled. If to the figure 
thus obtained were added books printed in non- 
English-speaking countries, the number would 
again be greatly increased. 

The total figure is almost startling. Of course 
much of the material which it records is chaff, 
but when large allowance is made for that ele- 
ment, there still remains an enormous increment 
that has real interest and value for people in gen- 
eral and an even larger portion that has rich use- 
fulness for small groups working in the numer- 
ous fields of specialized activity which charac- 
terize modern civilization. 

Out of all this large and growing mass of ma- 
terial how shall the individual, who wishes to be 
informed and to sharpen his mind by contact 
with the great minds of the age, know what 
books are particularly for him? It is not an easy 
task even for the librarian who is especially 
trained for that particular business and who de- 
votes his whole time to it. 

It is almost impossible for the average person 
working alone to find the books that he should 
have to make the most efficient use of his mind. 
Time was when the amount of accumulated wis- 
dom was so small that one individual like Aris- 
totle could have fair mastery of it. That was 
before the day of specialized industry and scho!- 
arship. In that day libraries were storehouses. 
Even at a much later date one German bibliophile 
went so far as to write that the librarian’s duty 
was not to his contemporaries but to posterity. 
Although the “storehouse” notion of the library 
has been difficult to down, it has given way 
to the conception which looks upon the 
library as a dynamic institution actively serving 
the community by connecting every literate per- 
son in it with his share of the printed output of 
the year and of all the years that have gone be- 
fore. As an educational institution the lbrary 
continues the work of the schools and has in con- 
sequence peculiarly close relations with teachers. 

Claims have been made that teachers do not 
read, and facts have been given to prove the 
claims. Of course there are notable exceptions 
—many of them—but probably a majority of the 
650,000 public school teachers in the United 
States do not read a single significant book a 
year outside of those from which they teach or 
which they are required to read by professional 
standards. The meagre training of many teach- 


ers has not developed reading tastes. Perhaps 
the majority of them could not read wisely and 
widely if they would, for libraries and bookstores 
are not at hand. But conditions are improving. 
Lipraries are multiplying. Teachers’ salaries are 
reaching higher levels. Teacher training is 
growing richer in both professional and liberal 
content. May it not be hoped that the number 
of teachers who buy or borrow books will in- 
crease? ‘What shall these teachers read for their 
professional advancement and __ intellectual 
growth? 

It isn’t possible to answer this question once 
and for all, Of course there are certain more or 
less obvious things that every teacher should 
have read. But assuming that she has read those 
things, what she shall read this month and next 
month and next year she must determine for 
herself, gaining such guidance as she can. 

There is one guide to books that for genuine 
merit stands in a class by itself. It is the Book- 
list of the American Library Association.* The 
Booklist is disinterested. It is a public service. 
It is not published for financial gain. It is up- 
to-the-minute and lists not the books of last year 
or the vear before, but the fresh books, the books 
that stand on the firing line of progress. The 
Booklist is authoritative. It contains the quin- 
tessence of expert judgment on the selected 
books of the month. It is based on the consen- 
sus of opinion of the expert critics of all classes 
of books, checked and revised by book-selectioa 
agencies of such notable libraries as New York 
State and Cleveland Public and a score of lesser 
ones, voted upon by over fifty librarians repre- 
senting every type of library and every section 
of the country, worked over again by a trained 
staff and published to encourage good books. 
The Booklist is usable. The books are classified. 
Prices and publishers are given. Best of all there 
are notes, brief but pointed, from which one may 
know precisely what manner of book is being 
brought to his attention. 

The Booklist contains about two hundred en- 
tries each month, covering all classes of books 
for both children and adults. It contains a spec- 
jal list for the small library. Every other num- 
ber contains a selection of the public documents 
particularly useful for a small library. Alternate 
numbers contain lists of new editions noteworthy 
because of additions, special beauty, or change 
ot price. 

The Booklist is seventeen years old and is al- 
ready in 5,000 libraries, but it deserves to be 
more widely known. It should be in many 
homes, in every library, and on every school 
reading table; high school pupils should be fa- 


*The Booklist; a guide to the best new books. Pub- 
lished monthly except August and September by the 
American Library Association, 78 East Washington 


Street, Chicago. 
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miliar with it. English teachers should use it in 
their classes. Every teacher should come to look 
upon it as an opportunity to gain quickly from 
authoritative sources knowledge of the best 


books in every field, including education. If the 
teacher means to take her rightful place in the 
intellectual leadership of her community, how 
can she afford not to be well read? 


MUSIC IN EDUCATION 


BY RUSSELL CARTER 


Specialist in Music, New York State Department of Education 


‘That music as a factor in education should be 
considered as a topic worthy of the consideration 
of this assemblage shows how far we have tray- 
eled in our educational ideas within a compara- 
tively short time. Not very many years ago 
there were two generally prevalent ideas in 
America about music—one, that it had no edu- 
cational value whatever, although it was a pleas- 
ant recreation for some people; the other, that 
if a person was of such a perverted type as to 
wish to make a life study of music, he thereby 
put himself beyond the pale of the normal and 
so there was no use of trying to do anything 
but to endure him. I timnk that I am not over- 
stating the case when I say that there are some 
people who would now subscribe to one or the 
other of these ideas. 

The humiliating thing to a musician is that 
both views were held largely because of the 
speech and actions of a type of musician. Now 
that we are moving away from that, we are fac- 
ing another which may be as_ irritating,—the 
over-enthusiastic, gushing type, which says that 
music can overcome all the evil, inherited and 
potential, to which the human race is subject, 
and that no good cause can be really as 
good as it ought to be unless it has some con- 
nection, close or remote, with community sing- 
ing, grand opera, a symphony concert, or a piano 
recital. 

Whatever your particular line of endeavor, you 
will grant that at least music is one of many fac- 
tors in our educational scheme; that at most it 
is only one factor in our educational scheme. 
This is a platform upon which we all may stand, 
and upon which the University of the State of 
New York has seen fit to base its recognition of 
music. Pupils who study the various branches 
of music have recognition given to such study, 
just as recognition is given to the study of 
mathematics or history or language, but no final 
recognition, as typified by a diploma, is given to 
a pupil who has studled music and nothing else. 

But is the study of «music of any appreciable 
educational value? Music is an art, it is a pleas- 
ure, it is a luxury, it is a recreation, it is an ad- 
junct to social life, it is an aid to worship, but 
is it anything more? Without attempting to 
present an argument of the kind which Chester- 
ton describes as “an elephantine adventure in 
the pursuit of the obvious” I think that we may 
safely say that it may or may not have real edu- 
cational yalne, Tt will depend largely wnon the 


philosophy of those who are responsible for its 
teaching. There is a philosophy of education 
abroad in the land, and its application is not con- 
fined to music, that there is a royal road to learn- 
ing. ‘There is, we are told, a series of words 
that may be memonjzed easily, an interesting 
book that may be read quickly, a few lectures 
that may be listened to without mental fatigue, 
the writing of answers to a series of questions, 
and that any one of these things will lead to the 
goal of the mastery of a desired art or science, 
Then there is another philosophy of education, 
perhaps most prevalent in connection with mu- 
sic, that pupils must be entertained, let educa- 
tion fare as it may. As errors are usually dan- 
gerous in proportion to the amount of truth 
which they contain, this last has had a detri- 
mental effect on the honest effort to make mu- 
sic fit in as a part of the general scheme of edu- 
cation in America. It is true that music prob- 
ably has possibilities of entertainment and en- 
joyment, particularly for people in the mass, be- 
yond that afforded by other lines of human en- 
deavor. Because this is so, there is a tendency 
to allow pupils in following music to become 
mere passive recipients of the entertaining fea- 
tures of it, and to forget that only the active par- 
ticipation in it, and the drudgery of it, if you 
please, will enable the would-be musician to 
make the music a part of himself or to make him 
able to pass the enjoyment on to others. 

“Education does not mean teaching people 
what they do not know. KH means.teaching them 
to behave as they do not behave.” Perhaps that 
statement of Ruskin’s goes further than we care 
to go, but is it not true in this, that the so-called 
education, through music or anything else, which 
is merely a pouring-in process, is not worthy of 
the name? If we are to teach pupils to behave 
as they do not behave,—that is to start them in 
new habits that are worth while, we must teach 
them that real education comes only through do- 
ing: it is faithful work, thoroughly done at the 
time it should be done, that in the end opens the 
door to the highest enjoyment and to the real 
appreciation of any art. When music is faiti- 
fully taught upon that basis, there will be no 
question as to its educational value, It will take 
its place as a matter of course im the eyrriculum 
and will prove its right not only to be considered 
as a factor in education but as an asset to the 
sum of happiness of the race, 
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SOME FUNDAMENTALS IN TRAINING THAT ARE NOT 
PROVIDED FOR IN USUAL COMMERCIAL COURSES 


BY H. 


ROWE 


Baltimore 


The time has come when radical changes 
should be made in the reconstruction of the usual 
commercial training course supplied in our 
schools both public and private. They answered 
their purpose in their time, but times have 
changed. Previous to the last eight or ten years 
the young man who took a commercial course 
not infrequently secured a position where if not 
immediately, very soon he became a bookkeeper, 
and eventually, if he showed particular talent, he 
was advanced to higher positions. The young 
person trained in shorthand continued to be a 
shorthander for a considerable time.. 

In recent years, however, with the vast re- 
organization of the routine work of the office 
made necessary by the tremendous enlargement 
and expansion of business organizations there 
has necessarily followed many sub-divisions of 
work formerly done by a single person. This 
does not mean his training should be materially 
abridged, but that certain parts of his training 
must be greatly intensified so that he may be 
qualified to take up the particular job that is as- 
signed him and do his work well. 

In the big business organizations of the pres- 
ent day the beginner must of necessity take lower 
positions, notwithstanding there is a constant 
demand for those with ability to advance rapidly 
and take positions higher up, particularly in the 
executive and administrative departments of 
business. In many instances one who begins as 
a bill clerk or an entry clerk, who shows ability 
to do better things, is advanced su rapidly that 
he never has the opportunity to enter the ac- 
counting department. He is put in charge of 
some department, or he is given a place in some 
of the operative departments outside of the busi- 
ness oltice. 

Of course, a thorough knowledge of bookkeep- 
ing is desirable in all such positions, because no 
matter in what line of work he is employed, his 
knowledge of bookkeeping and accountancy will 
add greatly to his chances of rapid advancement. 
With such knowledge he is in a position to ana- 
fyze statements, more quickly understand and 
master the problems of operation, of what is go- 
ing on in the business, and to do constructive 
work. But this is not all. He must know more 
than the most complete course in bookkeeping 
and accountancy will give him. 

Commercial law should be advanced to a posi- 
tion of first importance in a commercial training 
course. No matter whether one is a bookkeeper. 
a clerk, a salesman, or is engaged in administra- 
tive and executive activities, he is coming in con- 
tact with either the execution or interpretation 
and carrying out of contracts continuously in 


anme farm or other, A knowledoe of the oen- 


eral principles of commercial law as applied to 
contracts, agency, partnerships, corporations, 
common carriers, bailments, and the other more 
important divisions of the subject, is indispen- 
sable for sure and rapid advancement. 

To progress in any position in modern indus- 
try one must be able to give expression to him- 
self. This can be done only through speech and 
the ability to use it effectively. This means a 
thorough training in English, not classical [Eng- 
lish, which is a dead language belonging to an- 
other age, for commercial purposes, but the lan- 
guage of modern times,—the American language 
of business. This means that the courses of Eng- 
lish must be greatly strengthened. But we can 
cut out immense quantities of dead matter an1 
much more thoroughly accomplish this essential 
type of English training that is indispensable in 
present-day business expression. 

Anyone in a position above that of an office 
boy who cannot reason correctly and think 
straight is not worth much for practical purposes 
and his chances for advancement are poor. 
Years ago formal logic was thrown out of the 
schools, and the loss of this most important ele- 
ment of training has been a serious detriment 
to advancement ever since. We are compelled 
to apply logic in such subjects as arithmeti:, 
bookkeeping, law, and other studies, but such 
application incidental. Conclusions are 
reached without the assistance of the svllogisin 
with its untried major and minor premises that 
give formal and definite assurance of correctness 
in thinking, and to meet this deficiency some sim- 
ple formal logic should be a part of every com- 
mercial training course. The young man who 
cannot think and reason well and know that his 
conclusions are sound if his premises are correct, 
is heavily handicapped in his race for position 
and prominence in any line of business. 

What has been referred to relates only to 
what is not in our present courses that should 
be there. Much that is in our present courses 
should be eliminated, which when done will more 
than provide the necessary time to enlarge upon 
the essentials. 

We extend our instruction in arithmetic to in- 
clude any number of subjects and a tremendous 
amount of formal work that is not required. Any 
student who can perform the four fundamental 
operations, who can ealculate interest and dis- 
count accurately and. rapidly, who can handle 
numbers in aliquot parts with rapidity and ac 
curacy, and who actually knows and can calcv- 
late in percentages. fractions and decimals, has 
a sufficient knowle’ge of arithmetic for all prac- 
tical business purposes. 

The special features of arithmetic will lJater 
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take care of themselves, and they are twenty-live 
or thirty in number. For instance, if one should 
go into the drug business he would, of course, 
quickly learn the proper tables in denominate 
numbers. The contractor quickly learns th: 
tables that he must use in his calculations, and 
so on through the various occupations, trades 
and professions. 

The extent to which a knowledge of  short- 
hand and typewriting will qualify for advance- 
ment in any line of business activity is seldom 
appreciated. The ability to write legibly at the 
rate of one hundred words a minute and to op- 
erate a typewriter rapidly opens many doors of 
opportunity to the young man already equipped 
with a thorough commercial training course 
that otherwise would remain closed. These two 
subjects may be termed the expressional subjects 
of business opportunity. 

A\ poor speller is an abomination anywhere. 

So is a poor penman and a poor figure writer. 

Those who cannot handle figures accurately 
and rapidly in the ordinary calculations ‘of busi- 
ness have to carry a ball and chain in their strug- 
gle for advancement. 

It is astonishing how many teachers seem to 
think they should teach everything they find in 
a given text. They overlook the fact that for 
general use no text can be written so as to ex- 
actly please or meet the particular views of every 
teacher. They forget, too, that what is the most 
useful subject matter for one community would 
not be the most useful matter to teach in another 
community. Teachers must exercise originality 
and judgment. 

In connection with proper courses of study we 
hear much nowadays, generally expressed in 
terms of criticism, of our cut-and-dried syllabus 
courses with too much formalism and not enough 
development of individuality as to particular sub- 
jects of attack. What we need is more intellec- 
tual independence and a less slavish adherence 10 
outlined courses of study. The modern school 
rvllabus with its infinite detail of instruction is aa 
educational nuisance that should be abolished. 
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The teacher spends more time in trying to meet 
the requirements of the syllabus than he does in 
teaching his students the essential things that 
they ought to know. 

Speaking of the public schools, of course, so 
long as they are conducted as the vestibules to 
higher schools of learning, they must meet the 
requirements for entrance to such schools, but 
it should not be forgotten that such vocational 
training as should ‘be supplied in the commercial 
and shorthand courses of our schools should 
make those courses finishing courses and not in- 
termediate courses. School principals and super- 
intendents are beginning to realize this, but they 
ought to realize faster. 

Again referring to the school syllabus, it is a 
serious question as to whether or not the issuing 
of these documents y state and city school 
authorities where the requirements of each sub- 
ject are specifically set forth in detail, and to 
which all instruction must conform, is not a dis- 
tinctly backward educational step. In some 
states syllabi go so far as to designate the partic- 
ular forms and types of bookkeeping which must 
be used, the particular subjects of arithmetic that 
must be considered, and how they must be devel- 
oped, and what shall be done in connection with 
nearly every branch taught. Teachers are ex- 
pected to use particular books to accomplish 


specified results. They are given no opportunity 


for individual initiative or the development of in- 
dividual abilities in providing the instruction they 
impart. 

There are many forms of freedom; political 
freedom, religious freedom, freedom of selee- 
tion, etc., but in many of our cities and states the 
teachers of a given locality are not permitted to 
exercise the freedom of selection to determine 
upon the kind of training that is best suited for 
the boys and girls who are under their charge, 
and for whose educational advancement they are 
responsible. This is a national evil and it is 
highly discreditable to our educational progress 
and the development of real intelligence on the 
part of the people. 


LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

San Antonio is giving Dr, Jeremiah H. Rhodes 
the best opportunity he has had to demonstrate 
the advantage of his most unusual professional 
training in Emporia State Normal School, Le- 
land Stanford University and Indiana Univer- 
sity with incidental graduate work at Columbia 
and Harvard, while San Antonio is having an op- 
portunity to demonstrate its ability to rank high 
in professional progress. All that Charles S. 
Meek aspired to Rhodes is likely to see realized. 
It required the state election of 1920 to give the 
taxpayers of San Antonio a right to cash in on 
their educational purpose. 
_ We have known no city to suffer such loss in 
its teaching and supervisory force as did San 


Antonio from June 1 to November 1, realizing 
the adage that the darkest hour is just before 
dawn. 

Dr. Rhodes has the rare combination of scho- 
lastic preparation in a first class normal school, 
universities on both coasts and in the Middle 
West, and experience in a normal school profes- 
sorship in the Middle West, a normal school prin- 
cipalship in New England and a superintendency 
in California before succeeding Charles S. Meek 
in San Antonio, which is the largest city between 
New Orleans and Los Angeles, the oldest civili- 
zation in the Southwest, with enough modern 
spirit to be determined to play the new educa- 
tional game in the new way. Watch San An- 
tonio play the game. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 1920 

The Southern California educational round-up 
each December is matchless. The seven coun- 
ties and ten cities of Southern California unite 
and bring to Southern California the leading 
men in the state and many from far away. 

On Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday there 
were meetings in many places in Los Angeles, in 
Imperial Valley, in San Diego, in Santa Monica, 
in Long Beach, in Pasadena, in Pomona, in 
Riverside, in San Bernardino, in Orange, in 
Santa Barbara, and in Santa Ana. 

On ‘thursday and Friday all meetings are held 
in Los Angeles. These seventeen cities and 
counties pool their funds with the Southern 
Branch of the California Teachers’ Association, 
giving a budget of nearly $20,000. 

This year we were associated with Dr. Charles 
E. Chadsey of the State University of Illinois; 
William McAndrew, associate superintendent of 
New York City; Arthur D. Dean of Teachers 
College, New York City; Frank Alvah Parsons, 
New York School of Fine and Applied Arts, and 
President Henry Suzzallo, State University of 
Washington, from out of the state, and many 
state leaders. 

We know of no other state in which in one 
week two or more men, prominent in education 
nationally, have spoken in seventeen city and 
county institutes and conventions, and all five 
have spoken to all the teachers of the seven 
counties and ten cities. 

Of course the leaders in the State Depart- 
ment of Education, and the educational leaders 
in the universities and normal schools of the 
state, one of the leading city superintendents, 
and one of the leading county superintendents 
outside of Southern California, were much in 
evidence in all of this campaign. 

The foundation of all this is the California State 
Teachers’ Association, with E. Morris Cox of 
Oakland as president and Arthur H. Chamber- 
lain as executive secretary and editor of its of- 
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ficial magazine, the Sierra News. 
are on the job 365 days a year. 

The other section associations are the Bay 
Section at San Francisco, the San Joaquin Sec- 
tion at Fresno, and the Northern Section at 
Sacramento. There are likely to be two other 
sections in the near future, one in the Eureka 
section, and the other in the far North, at Read- 
ing, probably. 

The fact that the Constitutional Amendment, 
Number 16, which will give to the public schools 
about $15,000,000 for the biennium, was carried 
by nearly a quarter of a million majority, is due 
largely to the way the teachers are organized 
through the State Teachers’ Association, in 
which more than 12,000 teachers are enrolled. 


These men 


No school is a success that does not fit the 
needs of the community. 


+ 


THE SURVEY AND PRESIDENT HUNTER 


The Survey in the issue of December 4, 1920, 
has a vigorous article on “Oakland’s Military 
Training Program,” which closes with this sen- 
tence: “Does the National Education Associa- 
tion subscribe to the program which its presi- 
dent is carrying out in the school system under 
his immediate direction?” 

So far as we know this is the first time that 
the National Education Association as such has 
been suggestively held responsible for the dis- 
tinctly professional local activity of its president. 

Of course the National Education Association 
could net, if it would, subscribe to the local pro- 
fessional program of its president. There are 
50,000 members of the N. E. A. and they are not 
a unit on anything. They are not expected to be 
a unit on anything. They could never have a 
president if they had to find a man or woman to 
whose local program 50,000 teachers could sub- 
scribe. To be more specific, the two features of 
the local program of President Hunter to which 
the 50,000 might subscribe, are the Reserve 
Ofticers’ Training Corps and the campaign for an 
educational amendment, Number 16, to the 
Constitution of California, which was carried by 
a majority of about a quarter of a million. 

On the R. O. T. C. one does not need to ask if 
the N. E. A. subscribes to that phase of educa- 
tion. The teachers, like the rest of the country, 
are divided into two great camps and always will 
be. So radically divided is the profession that 
the Journal of Education has never expressed 
an opinion. We try to avoid mixing, editorially. 
in any scrap within the profession where there 
are convictions involved as in this case. It seems 
to us to be primarily a matter of conscience. On 
the one side it is patriotic conscience, on the 
other a sentimental conscience, perhaps. 

Mr. Hunter is not supposed to be primarily 
responsible for the policy of having the R. O. 
T. C. in the high schools of Oakland, and not to 
promote it would seem to be malfeasance in 
office. 

The National Education Association could by 
no stretch of the imagination object to a super- 
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intendent’s loyalty to the policy of the board of 
education. As to the effect of the R. O. T. C. 
upon the spirit of President Hunter’s method of 
championing Number 16, that has nothing what- 
ever to do with the N. E. A. ~ 

It may, however, be said that anyone who is 
president of the N. E. A. should never forget 
that there will always be people who cannot dis- 
sociate his personal and official responsibility. 


Democracy is “of the people, by the people, 
and for the people,” while autocracy is not of 
the people, is never by the people, is never for 
the people. 


N. E. A. RESOLUTIONS 


It is most unfortunate that a few persons can 
appear to commit 600,000 teachers to a given 


policy, and worse yet to a given phrasing of a. 


policy. The Resolutions at the Salt Lake City 
meeting magnified this misfortune. 

In regard to the Smith-Towner Bill the reso- 
lution read: “That measure now languishes in 
Congress primarily because of the opposition of 
a minority of the people whose leaders are tradi- 
tionally opposed to public education.” We un- 
derstood at the time that this was much modi- 
fied irom a resolution which the leader in the af- 
fairs of the association at Salt Lake City in- 
tended to offer. We cannot think that many of 
the school people at that meeting would be will- 
ing to put their name to such phrasing. 

America, A Catholic Review of the Week, has 
this protest against the resolution :— 

“The assumption by the National Education 
Association of authority to speak for the teach- 
ers of the United States is usually amusing, and 
nothing more. But not always, especially when 
the association descends to calumny. It did that 
precise thing at the Salt Lake City Convention, 
by striving to bring to the discussion of the 
Smith-Towner Bill, a measure which every 
American is free to examine and reject without 
peril to his Americanism, the ugly issue of re- 
ligious bigotry. 

“It is certainly true that the chief opponents 
to this bill are American citizens, by the grace 
of God, members of the Catholic church, although 
many an American with no Catholic connections 
objects with equal vigor. It is also true that 
Catholics are ‘a minority of the people.’ Brav- 
ery is not characteristic of the bigot. The asso- 
ciation, therefore, said by innuendo what it did 
not dare say openly, that Catholic leaders ‘are 
traditionally opposed to public education.’ The 
accusation is, of course, as ignorant as it is in- 
sulting. The leaders of a minority which has 
spent hundreds of millions on public education, 
and which annually expends some twenty mil- 
lions in the same cause, can hardly be ‘opposed,’ 
traditionally or otherwise, ‘to public educa- 
tion.’ ” 

We deeply regret that so many of the leaders 
of the Catholic church so interpret the Smith- 
Towner Bill that they vigorously oppose it. If 
we saw in the bill a possibility of the correctness 
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ot what we understand their mterpretation to 
be we would oppose it as vigorously as they do 

Nw bill should be passed that could by any pos 
sibility be interpreted as inimical to the Catholic 
church, no such bill can be passed by this or any 
subsequent Congress. 

We are heart and soul for the Smith-Towner 
Rill because it provides for a Department of Edu- 
cation. That is the one great need today. The 
Smith-Towner Bill gives no possible legislative 
authority to such a department. It could not, if 
it would, by the wildest stretch of the imagina- 
tion do any conceivable harm to the Catholic 
church. If it could we would oppose it as earn- 
estly as we now support it. 


The real business in school is to have chil- 
dren learn in school how to learn out of school. 

MISS PATRIDGE’S DEATH 

Miss Lelia E. Patridge, for many years on 
the faculty of the Richmond, Kentucky, State 
Normal School, was run dewn by an automo- 
bile on December 5, and died two hours later. 
Miss Vatridge was one of the most interest- 
ing women in education. More than fifty years 
ago Miss Patridge had a national reputation 
as a teacher in the Philadelphia Normal 
School, and was the best known woman in 
public education after writing her famous 
“Quincy Methods,” which is the only adequate 
account ever written of the methods and prin- 
ciples which characterized the leadership in 


progressive education by Colonel Francis W. 
Parker. 


— 
A rural school is not a good school unless it 
functions in community harmony. 


WAGNER SUCCEEDS McCLINTON 


J. W. McClinton, who has made a great suc- 
cess of the superintendency of schools of Dis- 
trict Number One, Pueblo, has resigned to be- 
come secretary of the National Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation at a salary practically double that he re- 
ceived as superintendent of Pueblo, and J. H. 
Wagner of New Mexico succeeds him, 

Hlowever much we regret the loss from the 
profession of a man like Mr. McClinton, we re- 
joice in every demonstration that the most suc- 
cessful men in the financial world have learned 
to lock to the school world for able men and 
women for business leadership. 

Mr. Wagner, who succeeds Mr. McClinton, 
has an enviable record. He closed on December 
31 a four-year term as state superintendent of 
New Mexico, and the constitutional provision 
makes a longer term impossible. He was for 
four years superintendent of Las Cruces, and 
for four years of Santa Fe, and in all of the 
twelve years Mr. Wagner has been a notable 
educational leader. He is well known in Colo- 
rado, where he will be heartily welcome. 

The National Education Association will meet 
in Des Moines, July 38-8. 
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THRIFT WEEK 


The week of January 17-24 is to see an in- 
tensified campaign for the promotion of Thrift 
in home and school. ‘The program for the 
week will include a bank day, budget day, life 
insurance day, own-your-own-home_ day, 
make-a-will day, pay-your-bills-promptly day 
and share-with-others day. Speakers from the 
various professions and industries will address 
audiences in all the theatres. 

A total of 866,463 pupils are enrolled in 
Greater New York’s public schools, according 
to the annual report of President Prall of the 
\Board of Education. 
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NOTABLE RECORD 

The most remarkable State Normal School 
record that has come to our notice is that of 
the Plymouth (N. H.) State Normal School, 
which demonstrates its right to be ranked with 
the colleges. 

For several years the state department of 
education in New Hampshire has rated new 
teachers in the state by requesting all superin- 
tendents to report efficiency of teachers not 
more than two years out of college or normal 
Plymouth Normal School has reason to 
be not ashamed of her standing. Ratings be- 
gan with graduates of 1912. Plymouth gradu- 
ates of 1912 stood high. It is only since 1914, 
however, that method of rating has been sub- 
stantially uniform. Here is data from 1914:— 

Superintendents were asked to put teachers 
into four groups, A, B, C, D. A means that 
the teacher is superior; B, better than average; 
C, barely worth keeping; )), incompetent or un- 
desirable. The 1914 and 1915 classes from Ply- 
mouth were arranged: A, 21%; B, 70%; C, 9: 
D, 0. 

The six normal schools furnishing several ele- 
mentary teachers from their 1914 and 1915 
classes, with numerical ratings, are: Plymouth, 
106; Fitchburg, 66; Keene, 61; Gorham, 51; 
Lowell, 46; Salem, 30. 

Using the same method for scoring institu- 
tions furnishing secondary teachers are: Mount 
Holyoke, 140; Plymouth Normal School, 123; 
Smith, 100; New Hampshire, 85; Massachu- 
setts Agricultural, 83; Colby, 66; Maine State, 
65; Middlebury, 62}; Wellesley, 62}; Bates, 59; 
Radcliffe, 20. 

1916 normal graduates are rated as follows, 
but no school is listed unless it furnished six 
or more teachers: Plymouth, 106; Framingham, 
100; Fitchburg, 95; Bridgewater, 86; Keene, 81; 
Salem, 60; Gorham, 30; Lowell, 18. 

1917 normal graduates tabulate as follows: 
Framingham, 122; Plymouth, 87; Keene, 68; 
Lowell, 67; Salem, 49; Bridgewater, 46; Fitch- 
burg, 25; Farmington, 13. 

Colleges, 1917, furnishing six or more teach- 
ers made this showing: Middlebury, 87; Sim- 
mons, 78; Wellesley, 75; Bates, 66; New Hamp- 
shire, 56; Boston Wniversity, 55; University of 
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Maine, 50: 
chitfe, 0. 
1918 graduates, including 


Smith, 28; Mt. Holyoke, 13; Rad- 
both elementary 
and secondary teachers, no institution being 
counted unless it furnished at least six teachers, 
were rated as follows: Plymouth, 89; Simmons, 
81; Bates, 70; Keene, 66; Middlebury, 66; Colby, 
51; Fitchburg, 50; Maine, 50; Lowell, 50; New 
Hampshire, 35; Gorham, 33; Mt. Holyoke, 32; 
Salem, 14; Smith, 8. 

Report on 1919 graduates is as follows: Ply- 
mouth, 77; Bates, 75; Framingham, 75; Sim- 
mons, 74; Keene, 67; Maine, 67; Lowell, 47; 
Boston University, 36; Mount Holyoke, 28; 
Fitchburg, 6; New Hampshire, 4. 

Some institutions have stood high and low in 
different years, but Plymouth has consistently 
maintained the highest standing. In _ recent 
years Vlymouth has furnished several teachers 
for high schools and particularly junior high 
schools, and so has a right to be ranked with 
colleges as well as normal schools. 


In the 359 cities selected by the National 
Chamber of Commerce as a basis of study of 
school efficiency only six paid the superintendent 
of schools less than $2,000, 


THE COLORADO TRIUMPH 


Too much cannot be said for the management 
of the Colorado state campaign for the Educa- 
tional Constitutional Amendment, through 
which it was passed by something like a hun- 
dred thousand majority. This means at once 
about a million and a half more for the institu- 
tions of higher learning, and as it is an extra 
mill tax the amount will increase annually. 

Colorado’s landslide was a record-breaker in 
every way and in nothing was there greater sig- 
nificance than in the result of this campaign. 

Columbia University has an enrollment of 21,- 
0 this year, the largest attendance at any kind 
of a school in all history. 

MISS TOLES OF ARIZONA 

Miss Elsie Toles of Tombstone, Arizona, is 
elected state superintendent by a phenomenal 
vote even this year, for she is the first woman 
to be elected, and the first Republican. The 
office in Arizona has other than educational func- 
tions‘and there has been a tradition that the ex- 
tra duties required a man on the job. 

The state re-elected the Democratic governor 
by 3,000 and the Republican woman state super- 
intendent by 6,000, a significant 9,000 in Arizona. 
But Miss Toles has been recognized as a leader 
among the men and women of the state. She has 
made Cochise County known and appreciated far 
and near and she will surely put Arizona on the 
national map educationally. 


> 


Department of Superintendence, Atlantic City, 
February 28 to Marck 8, 1921. Council and other 
meetings, 25 cnd 26. 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


JOHN WILLIAM WITHERS 


The outstanding educational appointment of 
December was the selection of Dr. Withers as 
dean of the School of Pedagogy of New York 
University, a position which has been vacant 
since Dr. Thomas M. Balliet became professor 
emeritus in June, 1919. 

The eminent fitness, the syperfitness to use the 
phrase of the day, of Dr. Withers for this great 
opportunity is universally recognized. He has 
the scholarship, the personality, the virility and 
has had the experience which qualify him in the 
highest and broadest sense for this responsibility. 

He will bring to the University of the Inter- 
national Metropolis the spirit and vitality of the 
Middle West. 

Dr. Withers is nationally known as the re- 
organizer of the St. Louis public school system. 
He has succeeeded in raising the salaries of the 
teachers five times within the last three years, 
the total increase amounting to $2,140,000 an- 
nually. He will take up his work at New York 
University in February. The School of Peda- 
gogy of New York University is the oldest grad- 
uate school of education in the United States 
and has sent out many prominent educators who 
occupy high positions in the Department of Edu- 
cation in New York City. 

Dr. Withers was a teacher in the country 
schools of West Virginia, principal of institutions 
for the training of teachers in Kentucky and 
Ohio, and for twelve vears principal of the Harris 
Teachers’ College of St. Louis, during which 
time more than half of the present force of prin- 
cipals and teachers of the St. Louis schools came 
under his instruction. 

The School of Pedagogy of New York Uni- 
versity has from the first been a favorite with 
New York City teachers, principals and the su- 
pervising force. 

Many of the leaders in the New York City sys- 
tem are graduates of the School of Pedagogy. 
The coming of Dr. Withers at this time is cause 
for national rejoicing. 


ALBERT S. COOK 


It is a heretofore unheard of thing that when 
a great state needs a strong superintendent of 
schools. there should not arise in the minds of 
the school pecple themselves one single ques- 
tion as to who is the one man in the whole 
country most capable of leading them. So pro- 
foundly had Albert S, Cook impressed his splen- 
did educational ideals upon the schools of Balti- 
more County that his selection as state superin- 
tendent of Maryland by the State Board of Edu- 
cation was the obviously correct thing to do 
and exactly what the school officials and teach- 
ers themselves would have done had it been in 
their power to make the choice. It is a 


yer. 
Strong statement to make and vet one with 
Which all who know the universal regard for 


the new executive will agree, that no other state 


‘other course whatever. 


superintendent went into office with so undivided 
support. 

By birth Mr. Cook is a Pennsylvanian. His 
education was received in several states and his 
teaching has been done almost entirely in the 
state which has so lately honored him and itself. 
After graduating at the Shippensburg (Pa.) 
Normal Schoo! and teaching for a time in a 
rural school he entered Princeton. Upon gradu- 
ation there he became principal of a small high 
school in Maryland. Soon he was called to a 
similar place in Baltimore County, where he has 
remained ever since, for two years after enter- 
ing the county he was selected as county super- 
intendent. Further study at Columbia Univer- 
sity and Johns Hopkins together with wide read- 
ing and investigation of actual school problems 
in various sections gave him a grasp of organi- 
zation and administration as’ well as of child 
needs that placed him easily in the first place 
among county school officials. 

His county is unique and gave him exactly 
the experience in all classes of schools that will 
enable him to understand the varied needs of a 
state system. The part contiguous to the city 
of Baltimore is decidedly urban while the part 
extending north is just as decidedly rural. The 
county is noted for its fine buildings and equip- 
ment and its very carefully worked-out plan of 
work. The rural districts have received the 
Inost expert attention and are not one whit be- 
hind the urban schools. The Baltimore County 
course of study is without doubt one of the very 
best to be found anywhere and the beauty of it 
is that it is not merely a paper course. The writ- 
er has found more copies of this course on 
executives’ desks and on teachers’ desks than any ‘ 
It is an interesting fact 
that in thirty-four states this course is the basis 
of work in one or more school units and that in 
Massachusetts it is used in more districts than 
in Maryland itself. 

It is rather difficult to point out just what is a 
man’s best work. Opinions vary widely, but 
very frequent visits to Baltimore County make 
one thing stand out in the writer's mind and that 
is the effort to improve teaching. Having at- 
tended hundreds of local, state, and national 
weetings and having listened to some thousands 
of talks, | was not much surprised a year ago ‘to 
have a well equipped, earnest school  superin- 
tendent say after a round of weary meetings: “I 
wonder if any of those talkers could ever teach 
a school. I have never heard in many years one 
of them say a single thing that shows anyone 
how to teach better.” A speaker is safe so long 
as he sticks to generalities and platitudes—and 
thousands of attendants at educational meetings 
will testify that our educational speakers have 
ill things been safe. That sort of thing 
does not go in Baltimore County. The work 
there in improving teaching is expert and definite 
and it follows two main lines, First, there is a 
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staff of supervisors sufficiently numerous to get 
into close contact with all the teachers and to 
learn their problems and help in their solution, 
and so capably trained as to give exactly the help 
needed. Simply to be a member of Mr. Cook’s 
staff marked one as having superior ability and 
intensive training. Some of the best known peo- 
ple in the country have at some time worked 
under Mr. Cook’s direction. Their supervision 
is very close, but always the thing in mind is the 
improvement of the quality of the teaching. Not 
by any means is this force employed to keep 
records and do any mere clerical work. It is in- 
teresting to note in this connection that you will 
find a larger percentage of these supervisors as 
well as the teachers themselves in attendance at 
the various summer schools than you will from 
almost any other unit in the country. 

The second line of work is the annual insti- 
tute—not at all the usual sort of meeting we 
know by that name. For two weeks all the teach- 
ers and principals of the county are gathered for 
the study of the particular work thev are to do 
and their study is under the direction of the 
ablest men and women that can be had. This 
work, too, is definite and gets right down to brass 
tacks. The actual problems of the county are 
studied and discussed intimately. The corps is 
not gathered into one big group and lectured to. 
The merely “entertainment” features are rigidly 
cut out. Tt is work from start to finish. In all 
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the work of the county the one note is definite 
problems and their solution. 

The new state superintendent is not a self ad- 
vertiser. He has never cultivated anyone for the 
sake of being pushed--he doesn’t have to. And 
his reputation is greatest right on his own door- 
step. When the writer asked him for some de- 
tails of his work without in any way intimating 
what it was wanted for he refused to talk, and for 
information it was necessary to appeal to a 
friend. Yet he has been asked to discuss school 
problems at many state association meetings and 
has lectured at Colunrbia, Hlarvard and _ other 
summer schools. Had you asked anyone who 
really knew “Who has developed the very best 
county system of schools in the United States?” 
the reply would have been given without hesi- 
tation: “Cook of Baltimore County.” We do 
not know what Mr. Cook’s plans are, but taking 
a cue from past performance it is safe to make 
a forecast. He will without «loubt make a state- 
wide campaign for increased school funds, for 
better training for teachers and wider facilities 
for acquiring it, better buildings, as much con- 
solidation as the geography of the state permits, 
closer supervision, and it may safely be said, too, 
that in a very short time he will so impress his 
ability and his pep upon the whole body of state 
superintendents that he will take rank with the 
three or four—or perhaps five—who are really 
known outside their own little spheres for hay- 
ing accomplished something for education. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


THE INDEX OF L. P. AYRES. 
BY R. W. HIMELECK 
Superintendent, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


When the late report of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion was published a few months ago, it* precipitated 
a very lively discussion as to the educational ratings 
given the various states. As is characteristic of 
many of the studies made by Dr. Ayres, this report 
bases its findings upon items which do have a very 
prominent place in any educational scheme. The re- 
port could therefore not be pushed aside lightly. 

One of the results of this report is that it has 
brought about an effort on the part of a great many 
states to find out definitely what it is that is respon- 
sible for the low rank and at the same time put on 
a program that will raise the standard. 

We were somewhat amazed to find that Indiana 
stands seventeenth in education. A state-wide edu- 
cational campaign has been planned to arouse the 
people of the state to the necessity of doing more 
and spending more money upon the education of the 
boys and girls. 

The rank of the various states is based upon the 
following items :— 

1. Per cent. of school population attending school 
daily. 

2 Average davs attended by each child of school 
age. 

3. Average number of days sehools were kept 
open. 

4. Per cent. that high schoo! attendance was of 
total attendance. 


5. Per cent. that boys were of girls in the High 
School. 

6. Average expenditure per child in average at- 
tendance. 

7. Average expenditure per child of school age. 

8. Average expenditure per teacher employed. 

9. Expenditure per pupil for purposes other than 
teachers’ salaries. 

10. Expenditure per teacher employed for salaries. 

INDEX NUMBERS. 

In order to reduce the information to a compar- 
able basis the well establisied statistical device 
known as the index number is used. The figures used 
in the following report show in a very definite way 
the relation between the states and cities compared. 

The report as to the rating of the schools of Fort 
Wayne has not been prepared in order to make us 
feel scif-satisfied. [ am sure that every citizen will 
be proud of our standing, but this report should also 
stir us to greater efforts. With the excellent build- 
ing program ‘whereby we can increase our high 
school attendance and provide ample facilities for all 
the grade chil@rén of the city. our standard will be 
raised considePably. 

This report. is based upon the teachers’ salaries 
for 1919-1920. . The report for 1920-1921 will make a 
hetter showing 

1 Per cent, of school population attending school 
daily: Montana, 86; Indiana, 78; Fort Wayne, 83 

2. Average days attended by gach child of school 
age: Montana, 65; Indiana 56; Fort Wayne, 77. 

3. Average number of day; schools were kept 
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open: Montana, 76; Indiana, 77; Fort Wayne, 100. 

4. Per cent. that high school attendance was of 
total attendance: Montana, 34; Indiana, 37;. Fort 
Wayne, 54. 

5. Per cent. that boys were of girls in high school: 
Montana, 65: Indiana, 82; Fort Wayne, 90. 

6. Average expenditure per child attending: Mon- 
tana, 103; Indiana, 52; Fort Wayne, 103. 

7. Average expenditure per child of school age: 
Montana, 88; Indiana, 38; Fort Wayne, 88. 

8. Average expenditure per teacher employed: 
Mentana, 65: Indiana, 57; Fort Wayne, 105. 

9. Expenditure per pupil for purposes other than 
teachers’ salaries: Montana, 115; Indiana, 58; Fort 
Wayne, 91. 

, 10. Expenditure per teacher for salaries: Montana, 
57; Indiana, 51; Fort Wayne, 108. 

Average for ten items, index number: 
75.4; Indiana, 58; Fort Wayne, 898. 

A comparison of the above figures shows that Fort 
Wayne stands considerably ahead of Montana, which 
ranks the highest of any state in the union. The 
relation between the figures for Indiana as a whole 
and Fort Wayne indicates that we are not responsi- 
ble for the low standing of Indiana educationally. 

Our high school rating is not as high as it should 
be. This is due very largely to our crowded condi- 
tion. Statistics will show that when the present high 
school was completed the high school enrollment in- 
creased almost fifty per cent. 

If Fort Wayre had the facilities the enrollment in 
the high school should be at least 2,000. When the 
present building program is completed, the city will 
have room for about 2,200 high school students. 

Items 9 and 10 are interesting. During the past 
year principals and teachers have tried to get along 
with what they had on hand. This accounts for our 
schools being a little low on item 9 and high on 
item 10. 


Montana, 


There were 23,926 vaccinations performed 
public schools m New York City during 1919. 
SOME PENNSYLVANIA FACTS. 


Lancaster County’s estimated production of wheat 
is 2,905,700 bushels, and York’s 1,751,600; Berks was 
third with 1,688,000 bushels. 

The production of corn in Lancaster is estimated 
at 5,567,600 bushels and in York, 4,177,500. 

Laucaster produced 161,088 tons of-hay and York 
137,930 tons. 

Berks County led in the production of oats with 
1,719,992 bushels. Crawford was second with 1,677,380 
and Erie third with 1,465,066 bushels. Berks also led 
in rye production with 317,929 bushels. 

Bradford County was first in the production of buck- 
wheat with 522,240 bushels, and Centre County was 
first in barley with 50,266 bushels. 

Lehigh led in the production of potatoes with 
3,687,725 bushels. Berks was second with 1,543,360 
bushels and Lancaster third with 1,487,668 bushels. 


in the 


Only 1 per cent. of the American people are 
college trained, yet from this group come 73 per 
cent. of the leaders in all fields of activity. 

NORMAL REGISTER SURVEY. 
[Institute for Public Service.] 
; From September, 1914, to September, 1920, the reg- 
ister in normal schools should have greatly increased. 
Why? Because pupils increased. Many states passed 
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laws requiring professional training. Nation-wide 
crusading has been done for recruits: yet of 116 nor- 
ma! schools of all kinds reporting to the Institute for 
Public Service 65 had fewer students in 1920 than in 
1914. The 65 schools lost 5,709 students. 

Ot 78 state normal schools 451 lost 3,869 
from 1917 to 1920; 50 lost 4,723 from 1914 to 1920; 27 
gained 2,037 from 1917 to 1920; 28 gained 3,127 from 
1914 to 1920; net loss 1,823 from 1917 to 1920; net loss 
1,496 from 1914 to 1920. In only the east and west cen- 
trai sections was there a net increase of 141 and 128 
over 1914,—against a loss of 1,765 in the eastern (1,260), 
southern (334), and western (171) teachers. 

Typical large gains were: Pittsburg, Kan., 390 or 90 
per cent.; Wayne, Neb., 361 or 50 per cent.; Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., 291 or 37 per cent.; Canyon, Tex., 239 or 
99 per cent.; Newark, N. J., 145 or 25 per cent.; Keene, 
N. H., 100 or 100 per cent. 

Typical large percentage losses were: 68—65—50— 
48—47—45—25, and among best known strongest nor- 
mals. 

Of 7 New York state normals I increased 22 
from 1914 to 1920; 6 decreased 544 from 1914 to 1920. 

Of 7 Pennsylvania state normals 2. increased 
194 from 1914 to 1920; 4 decreased 549 from 1914 to 
1920; 1 decreased 110 from 1917 to 1920. 

Of 6 Massachusetts state normals 2 increased 103 
from 1914 to 1920; 4 decreased 366 from 1914 to 1920. 

St. Mthiel, where American troops did some 
of their most heroic fighting, is to have a unique 
memorial, the Junior Red Cross of America hav- 
ing made an appropriation to be used in coOpera- 
tion with the French government for the estab- 
lishment of a model children’s hospital. 


PRO MAGISTRO. 
“A teacher!” you say? He must be a fool, 
To cramp his career, shut up in a school, 
To lose all the fun of playing the game, 
Day in and day out, the treadmill the same! 


His soul must be puny; ambition, a blank; “ 
His backbone, a wishbone; or else he’s a crank. 

No thoroughbred man would spend all his life 

With children’s perversities always at strife! 


“A teacher,” I answer. “Yes, that is his work— 
The lamp of the miner, the spur of the shirk, 

The marshal to action 'gainst foes of our land, 
The moulder of heart, and the trainer of hand. 


“The sponsor of childhood, the wrestler with greed,. 
The builder of statecraft, the author of creed, 
The yeast of ambition, the waker from sleep, 
The star-guided skipper of ship on the deep.” 
A. E. Linscott, 
Portland, Maine. 


All previous world’s records for automobile 
production for a single day were broken at the 
Ford Motor Company November 27, when the 
output was 5,673 cars. 


Gianni Caproni, the airplane inventor, is now 
completing plans for a giant plane to carry 300 
persons across the Atlantic in about thirty-six 
hours, the plane being designed with dining and 
sleeping accommodations. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE CONFERENCES AT MARION. 


President-elect Harding has adhered to his 
policy of seeking advice from all groups of party 
leaders in conferences at his home at Marion, 
and any person of consequence who had anything 
to suggest upon any domestic or international 
questions has had free access to him. The con- 
tinuous strain has had its effect upon him, and 
he is reported as looking somewhat weary. 
Never before, probably, has any American pub- 
lic man had such a multitude of counsels poured 
in upon him relating to so many public questions 
in an equal period of time. His good-humor is 
unfailing, and his reticence equally so, for those 
who go to see him return without any definite 
assurance of the course he will pursue. As to 
the composition of his Cabinet, the names that 
figure in the largest number of forecasts are 
Hughes, Hoover and Weeks. 

A CURIOUS MISHAP. 


Through some unexplained mishap, the 
original copy of the Smoot-Reavis bill for the in- 
vestigation and reorganization of the executive 
departments, which was sent to the White 
House for approval or disapproval, after its pas- 
sage by Congress, disappeared altogether, so 
that it became law without the President’s sig- 
nature, after the ten-day limit had expired. The 
bill provides for the appointment of a joint com- 
mittee of six,—three Senators appointed by the 
Vice-President, in his capacity as President of 
the Senate, and three Representatives appointed 
by the Speaker—to investigate the activities of 
the executive departments, and to determine 
where economies can best be effected, duplica- 
tion and overlapping prevented, and the govern- 
ment pay-rolls relieved of thousands of superflu- 
ous employes. 

FARM CREDIT AND WAR FINANCE. 


President Wilson returned to the Senate, with 
a message expressing disapproval, the joint reso- 
lution reviving the war finance corporation, to 
extend credits to farmers. The Senate, by a vote 
of 55 to 5, re-passed the bill over the veto. This 
was on January 3, and the next day, by a vote 
of 250 to 66, the House took similar action. The 
bili, therefore, has become law. But it will not 
be actually operative until further action is 
taken. The corporation is restored, but it can- 
not function without funds, and not even then, 
unless the secretary of the treasury approves of 
the loan suggested. Secretary Houston is 
strongly opposed to the proposed legislation, 
hoiding it to be unwise, unsafe, and unnecessary. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE VOTE. 

The size of the majorities by which the Presi- 
dent’s veto was overriden, taken in connection 
with the vote in the House upon the so-called 
emergency tariff bill, shows the hold which the 
farming interests have upon Congress, and the 
desire felt to do everything that is possible to 
promote them. But many people, while they ap- 
preciate the serious situation in which the farm- 


ers find themselves, in the face of falling prices 
for their products, and difficulties of finance and 
transportation, do not see where the money is 
coming from to do what the farmers want. It is 
estimated that, to carry out the purpose of the 
bill, about one billion dollars will be required; 
and the Treasury is already facing a deficit of a 
billion and a half of dollars, at the end of the 
present fiscal year. Whether the attempt is 
made to provide the needed funds by direct ap- 
propriations or by the sale of bonds, either plan 
means increased taxation, and a further holding 
up of falling prices. 


THE DAYLIGHT SAVING QUESTION. 


One of the most hotly-contested questions 
coming before the just-assembled Massachusetts 
Legislature—and one requiring to be settled 
quite early in the session—is that of the con- 
tinuance of the plan of “daylight saving.” The 
farmers of the state will make a strong fight 
to have the present law repealed, and to go back 
to the old system; but their cause is made 
more difficult by the fact that the law enacted 
last year did not apply to that year only, but 
will go into effect automatically on the last Sun- 
day in March, unless repealed. Even if a repeal 
bill were passed early in the session, the 15,000 
signatures necessary for a referendum would 
carry the settlement of the question to Novem- 
ber, 1922. The only way to secure immediate 
action would be by an emergency preamble, and 
to add that to the submission resolution would 
require a two-thirds vote in both houses of the 


Legislature, and that would be extremely dif- 
ficult to get. 


DE VALERA IN IRELAND. 


After a multitude of conflicting reports, it has 
become clear that Eamonn de Valera, the nomi- 
nal head of the Irish party, and President of the 
inchoate Irish republic, has in some mysterious 
way reached Ireland. Whether he has gone 
there to participate in the discussions and nego- 
tiations for which Premier Lloyd George has de- 
clared the Government to be ready, or to stiffen 
resistance to the government cannot be pre- 
dicted. The tinal enactment of the Home Rule 
bill, in a form which is more favorable to Irish 
aspirations than the original measure, might 
open the way to an adjustment of differences; 
but, so long as the Sinn Fein holds out for com- 
plete and absolute independence, and so long as 
the present campaign of assassination, incendi- 
arism and reprisals continues, there is little hope 
of a settlement. 

EASY BAIL FOR GUNMEN. 

A disturbing feature of the attempts made in 
New York city to deal effectively with the 
“crime wave” is the extraordinary ease with 
which arrested holdup men and burglars secure 
release on bail. An investigation before a New 
York magistrate has brought to light the fact 
that the traffic in bail bonds for gunmen, bur- 
glars and other criminals has become an estab- 
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lished business, carried on by surety and casualty 
companies, which pay commissions and bonuses 
to the agents who bring them the business, and 
in some instances accept as collateral the jewelry 
or other loot which the criminals have secured. 
The modern criminal, the assistant district attor- 
ney reports, invariably arranges for his bail be- 
fore he commits his crime; and, as soon as he is 
arraigned, some one rises in court to offer bail. 
Laws are now being drafted by the Bar Associa- 
tion to break up this system by sterner require- 
ments. 


A RESTRAINT ON BOYCOTTS. 


Under a decision rendered by the United States 
Supreme Court on January 3 — six judges con- 
curring, and three disagreeing — labor unions 


cannot enforce what is called a “secondary boy- 
cott” without engaging in a conspiracy in 
restraint of trade, which brings them under the 
provisions of the anti-trust law. In the case 
which elicited this decision, that of the Duplex 
Printing Press Company of Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, ihe business agents of the International 
Association of Machinists had extended their 
primary boycott of the company to the business 
and products of customers of the company. In 
so doing, according to the majority ruling of the 
court, they departed from the legitimate objects 
of the union, and engaged in an actual combina- 
tion or conspiracy in restraint of trade. This 
ruling is strongly resented by Mr. Gompers, the 
president, and Mr. Morrison, the secretary of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


BOOK 


LOS AMANTES DE TERUEL. By Juan Eugenio 
Hartzenbusch. Edited, with introduction, notes 
and vocabulary by G. W. Humphrey, associate pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages, University of Wash- 
ington. New York: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 
165 pp 
The great masterpieces of Spanish literature are 

gradually becoming available in adequate school edi- 

tions by competent scholars. Of the dramas that 
marked the triumph of the romantic movement, “La 
conjuraciOn de Venecia,” by Martinez de la Rosa, “El 

Trovador,” by Garcia Gutiérrez, and the present play 

are now available, leaving only “Don Alvaro,” by the 

Duque de Rivas, and “Macias,” by Larra, yet to be 

offered to complete the galaxy of romantic master- 

pieces. Professor Humphrey, a scholar and critic 
of recognized merit, has not only provided the usual 
explanatory notes and vocabulary, but has also writ- 
ten a really noteworthy introduction to the play, in 
which he (1) gives a biographical sketch of Hartzen- 
busch, that son of a German father and a Spanish 
mother who played so important a part as dramatist 
and editor in the revival of the Spanish national 
drama, (2) a discussion of the “Lovers of Teruel” 
legend and its treatment in literature, (3) a remark- 

ably fine analysis of the Romantic Movement, and (4) 

a brief treatise on Spanish versification. The play, 

which might be called “the Spanish ‘Romeo and 

Juliet,’” is in four acts, and is written partly in verse, 

partly in prose. The volume is a valued addition to 

the Heath Modern Language Series, increasing both 
its scope and its reputation. 

THE AMERICAN RED CROSS IN THE GREAT 
WAR. By Henry P. Davidson. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

Mr. Davidson deserves the gratitude of millions of 
people for this full and reliable account of the work 
of the Red Cross in the great war. As he says: “It 
is the effort of this book to set forth the scope, char- 
acter and effect of the work of the American Red 
Cross during the great war,’ and he has completely 
fulfilled his promise. The account is more than the 
story of one of the remarkable agencies in this last 
world struggle, for it is a very thesaurus of informa- 
tion which one would want to have at hand. Any- 
thing one would like to know about this great agency 
can be found between its covers. The printers have 
done their part in good-workmanship fashion, 


TABLE 


LA CORRESPONDANCE ELEMENTAIRE (French 
Commercial Correspondence). By B. H. d’Arlon 
and G. A. Gielly. New York: The Gregg Publish- 
ing Company. Cloth. 123 pp. 

This useful little book is a fitting companion to Mr. 
Mercado’s similar work for Spanish correspondence 
published by the same firm. It contains thirty-one 
lessons, each consisting of a model letter, with ex- 
planation if necessary, a vocabulary and two exercises, 
one of which is for conversational drill, the other for 
drill of varied sorts on grammar, syntax, vocabulary, 
etc. The letters used as models deal with everyday 
business matters—applications for employment, let- 
ters of recommendation, receipts, acknowledgments, 
letters of credit, acceptances, orders, confirmations, 
bids, insurance, duties, publicity, etc. The authors 
have tried to provide not an exhaustive manual of 
French commercial usage, but rather an attractive, 
unpretentious book, presenting all the usual types of 
letters; so that when the student has completed the 
lessons he will have a general knowledge of French 
correspondence upon which to base his further ac- 
tivitics in the same line, together with a training in 
the fundamentals of French grammar. That the lat- 
ter feature is not overlooked by the authors is only 
one evidence of the value and pedagogical fitness of 
their book. Hints on presentation, general vocabu- 
laries, a table of abbreviations of commercial terms, 
and a tew reading selections are included. 

THE HERO OF THE LONGHOUSE. By Mary E. 
Laing. Illustrated by David C. Lithgow. Yonkers- 
on-the-Hudson, New York: The World Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. 325 pp. 

Too much cannot be said in commendation of the 
present tendency to bring Indian life into the school 
life prose and verse. Hiawatha is still the great 
revelation of Indian life, but with the facts and tradi- 
tions that are freshly discovered and the more defin- 
ite knowledge we have of the later customs of the 
best Indians, it is every way desirable that the chil- 
dren be furnished the latest interpretations of Indian 
life, especially as it has been in the last half century. 
It is highly valuable supplementary reading. 

A TEXTBOOK OF MODERN SPANISH. As now 
written and spoken in Castile and the Spanish- 
American Republics. By Marathon Montrose Ram- 
sey. formerly professor of Romance Languages in 
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George Washington*+ University. Third edition. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 664 pp. 

Ramsey's “Textbook of Modern Spanish” is by gen- 
eral acceptance the best reference grammar of Span- 
ish written in English, ranking in authoritativeness 
wich the famous Bello-Cuervo “Gramatica.” Not only 
does it contain material not available in other Span- 
ish grammars published in English, but it also gives 
both the usage of Castile and that of the Spanish- 
American countries when they are at variance. Part 
i is devoted to orthography and pronunciation, Part 
II contains twenty preliminary lessons, and Part III 
presents a complete, extended, systematic treatment 
of Spanish grammar and syntax. The volume also 
contains an appendix of Spanish epistolary usage, 
vocabularies, and an index. Copious exercise ma- 
terial is provided. A feature of the book is the 
abundance and applicableness of the illustrative ex- 
amples. The volume is without question the Spanish 
grammar for reference shelves in libraries and 
schools, and should be the constant companion of 
every teacher of Spanish and every advanced student 
of the language. In many cases it is the court of last 
resort in disputed questions, and in nearly every case 
its evidence must be accepted as final. The present 
is the third edition of this ever-popular work. 


JUNGLE ROADS AND OTHER TRAILS OF ROOSE- 
VELT. A book for boys. By Daniel Henderson. 
681 Fifth Avenue, New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Illustrated. 

Theodore Roosevelt will never cease to be the hero 
of boys as well as of their elders. He is the only 
American of the last third of a century of whom this 
can be said. It is a decade and more since “Teddy 
Bear” was a rage and it is still all the rage with lit- 
tle people. Here is a Henderson book trailing Roose- 
velt from hunter to statesman, and as explorer and 
naturalfst. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited by 
Clarence Stratton, St. Louis. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 

This pocket edition of Shakespeare's fascinating 
play contains a valuable introduction besides the play 
itself. The printers have given us a book in just the 
form all lovers of the great dramatic poet will enjoy. 
Not only students in our schools will find it conven- 
ient for class work, but business men and women wiil 
be thankful for so compact an edition for the pocket. 


AMAR SIN SABER A QUIEN. By Lope de Vega 
Carpio. Edited, with preface, notes and vocabulary, 
by Milton A. Buchanan and Bernard Franzen- 
Swedelius. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 
202 pp. 

This is a thoroughly adequate edition of one of 
Lope de Vega’s comedies not hitherto available for 
American classes in Spanish. The play is a typical 
“cloak and sword” comedy (comedia de capa y es- 
pada) in three acts, the action taking place in the an- 
cient capital, Toledo, at a time when Madrid was be- 
coming a formidable rivzl to the former. The main 
interest, as in all plays of the genre, is in the intrigue. 
An interesting point in connection with the play is 
that Corneille used it as a basis for his “Suite du 
Menteur,” just as he had used Ruiz de Alarc6én’s “La 
Verdad Sospechosa” in the origina] “Menteur.” The 
editors, Professor Buchanan of the University of 
Toronto and Professor Franzen-Swedelius of Mc- 
Master University, have provided a brief introduc- 
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tion, excellent notes, and a comprehensive vocabulary. 

The publishers, the general editor of the Holt Span- 

ish Series, Professor Ford, and the editors of the text, 

alike deserve the hearty thanks of Spanish teachers 
for making available stili another worthwhile Golden 

Age drama. 

CAMBRIDGE READINGS IN FRENCH LITERA- 
TURE. Edited by Artiur Tilley. Cambridge, Eng- 
land: Cambridge University Press. Cloth.  Illus- 
trated. 224 pp. 

This useful and attractive volume is a beautiful ex- 
ample of whag bookmaking can be. Not only is the 
content of the highest worth, but the typography and 
press work, the paper and illustrations, all combine 
to make it the kind of book that “bookish people” 
like to handle and own. Mr. Tilley has selected ex- 
tracts from about eighty different French works, 
prose and verse, representing authors from Froissart 
and Villon down to Henri de Régnier and Marshal 
Pétain. Among the great writers whose works ap- 
pear in extract in the volume are Ronsard, Marot, 
Montaigne, Rabelais, Boileau, Moliére, Bossuet, 
Corneille, La Fontaine, Pascal, Voltaire, Lesage, 
Beaumarchais, Chateaubriand, Dumas, Hugo, 
Lamartine, Renan, Sainte-Beuve, Flaubert, Gautier, 
Baudelaire — to mention but a few. The edi- 
tor has prefixed a brief biographical and_ criti- 
cal note to each author. One of the most interesting 
features of the book is the illustrations, consisting of 
twenty-four reproductions of famous paintings. with 
four exceptions the work of French masters, and con- 
nected in some way with the text. Among the paint- 
ers are Watteau, Dupré, Clouet, Millet, Turner, Claude 
Lorrain, Corot, Decamps and Vereschagin. For many 
reasons the volume should find a hearty welcome 
from students and teachers of French as well as book- 
lovers in general. 


BOYS’ BOOK OF SEA FIGHTS. By Chelsea Curtis 
Fraser. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
This book gives a graphic and interesting account 

of fourteen great sea fights from Sir Francis Drake’s 
victory over Spain to the battle off Jutland Bank in 
the War with Germany. It is fully illustrated and 
attractively printed. Any boy, interested in some of 
the heroes of England, will not fail to be fascinated 
by this account of them. 


CGLERIDGE’S THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT 
MARINER AND OTHER POEMS. By Louise 
Pound, Ph. D., of the University of Nebraska, is 
another handy volume of the classics. Philadelphia: 
j. P. Lippincott Company. 


A BOY IN SERBIA. By E. C. Davis. New York: 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Illustrated. 

The story of a boy’s life in a Serbian home is told 
in an entertaining way. It covers childhood, school 
days, feast days, and the wedding of his sister. The 
personalities portrayed are unique and individualistic, 
and the stories fascinating. One gets a vivid picture 
of home-life in this land which has played so large 
a part in world affairs of late. 


Oculists and Physicians 

HAVE Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 

and Gpacantecs by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’e 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 

vour Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if intereste4 

write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE 
REMEDY COMPANY, Chieage. UL 
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REGISTER NOW 


Numerous calls are now coming in 
for regular positions. 


Send for Blank and Manual 


at Once 


Winsuie TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence a 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any_ phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
imsertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


FEBRUARY. 

24-26: National Society for Voca- 
tional Education, Atlantic City, N. 
J. Secretary Clotilde Ware, 140 
West ‘42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

FSBRUARY—MARCH. 

28-3: Deycrtment of Superinten- 
dence National Education Associa- 
tion. Atlantic City. . 

MARCH. 

11-12: South Central Division of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Springfield. 

APRIL, 

7-8-9: Southwestern Division of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, East St. Louis. | 

JULY. 

3-8: National Education Association, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


CALIFORNIA. 


On November 2 the voters of Cali- 
fornia by a majority of more than 
200,000 passed a constitutional amend- 
ment providing that hereafter the 
State shall contribute out of its treas- 
ury toward the support of the public 
schools an amount which shall be not 
less than thirty dollars per pupil per 
year in average daily attendance in 
the elementary and high schools, and 
hat the counties must raise in addi- 
tion at least thirty dollars per. pupil 


B-48 5-18 


Physicians Know 


that it is both refreshing and invigora- 
ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 
ing a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 
nerve cells and the digestive system. Non- 
alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 
tion—readily assimilated and quickly beneficial 
in all ordinary conditions. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


in average daily attendance in the ele- 
mentary schools and at least sixty 
dollars per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance in the high schools. 

The amendment also provides that 
all of the school moneys contributed 
‘by the state, and sixty per cent. of 


the school moneys raised by the 
county, must be used for the pay- 
ment of teachers’ salaries. With the 


moneys provided by this amendment 
California will be able to establish a 
state-wide minimum salary of fully 
$1,300 a year. 


COLORADO. 

DENVER. Superintendent Jesse 
H. Newlon issues a complete set of 
Bulletins giving in detail the entire 
scheme for measuring efficiency of 
the teaching ofthe various subjects. 
Mr. Newlon especially emphasizes an 
important study he has had made of 
salaries in cities of more than 50,000 
population. It is so valuable that 
any one will find it of much impor- 
tance to secure a copy. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON, All the teachers 
of Washington, D. C., will be re- 
quired in future to work five hours 
a day. In the past many of the 
primary teachers and kindergartners 
were employed only three and one- 
half hours. 

The purpose of the order of the 
board of education which brought 
about the change is thus stated by 
Dr. Frank W. Ballou, superinten- 
dent of public schools :— 

To unify the length of day for 
teachers; to provide needed profes- 
sional training for some of the teach- 


ers recently appointed; to place at 


the disposal of the children a larger 
amount of the time of teachers; and 
to provide opportunity for the teach- 
ers to give additional instruction to 
individual pupils who need it. In 
short, the purpose is to improve 
teachers and teaching for the benefit 
of the children. 


IDAHO. 


LEWISTON. The “State Normal 
School, O. M. Elliott president, has 
an enrollment that is near the pre- 
war work, and is every way prosper- 
ous. F. W. Simonds, former super- 
intendent, is having fine experience 
with the National and International 
Chamber of Commerce, with head- 
quarters in New York. 


ILLINOIS. 


In the rural district known as 
“Duck Lake” in southwest Illinois a 
campaign has been put on in an effort 
to build up and improve conditions. 
Changes are already noticeable in the 
general appearance of the school, and 
the agreement with the school direc- 
tors for a six months’ tryout of the 
plan is now predicted to be a perma- 
nent feature. 

Daily the forty-six children are 
provided with a hot noonday lunch, 
without cost to them or to their par- 
ents, and so far as known there is no 
other rural school in Illinois furnish- 
ing meals free to the entire school. 

The plan of feeding the children 
was put into effect on November 15, 
and is to continue until school closes 
next spring. Scientifically prepared 
meals are to be served to provide the 
children with the proper amount of 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN 


SPRINGFIELD 


By Insisting on Covering Every Book With | 


A Holden Book Cover 


The supply of textbooks will be made to last just twice as long, 
thereby lessening the annual expenditure for books and leav- 
ing just so much more for teachers’ salaries. 


_ The Hoiden Book Cover 
Is the Original Book Cover 


A Strictly one piece Cover of Absolute simplicity, requiring no 
cutting or pasting. Can be put on by any child in a jiffy. 


Its tough wear-resisting, water-shedding surface will stand no 
end of use and abuse, giving the book real protection and keep- 


ing it neat and clean, 


PATENT BOOK COVER 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


calories. The undernourished  chil- 
dren are being provided with milk at 
the recess periods. 

The children are being discouraged 
in the use of coffee and tea. They 
must observe table manners and table 
conversation is urged. At first they 
rushed to finish the meal. The teacher 
insisted that they sit with the others 
a reasonable time, from twenty to 
thirty minutes. Now they are taking 
more time. Hot cocoa, milk and 
water are the only drinks. Each child 
is provided with two portions of the 
food, three slices of bread and as 
much molasses as they desire. Pud- 
ding, rice, custard and others. are 
given as dessert. 

SPRINGFIELD. Give educational 
institutions of [Illinois sufficient 
money to guarantee children equal 
school privileges with those of other 
states. 

This is the slogan adopted by the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association 
recently, in their plea to the gen- 
eral assembly to increase the state dis- 
tributive fund from $6,000,000 to 
$20,000,000, afd to enact laws which 
will strengthen the school system of 
the state. In support of their claim 
that a large sum of money is needed 
if the schools are to maintain their 
standard, the statement was made 
that education is a cure for immor- 
ality, ignorance and radicalism. 

Resolutions were adopted urging 
revenue increases in behalf of the 
general school fund, the state univer- 
sity and the state normal school. 


IOWA. 

THURMAN. James W. Tavenner, 
superintendent, is leading the public 
in progressive ways as is in evidence 
in a new building costing $75,000. 


KANSAS. 


As a result of a conference re- 
cently held between members of the 
legislative committee of the State 
Teachers’ Association and others in- 
terested in the educational welfare 
of the state complete reorganization 
of the denartment of education will 
be asked this winter when an appeal 
will be made to the legislature to 
submit a new constitutional provision 
to the voters. 

A state commissioner of education 
to be appointed by the governor and 


confirmed by the senate would suc- 
ceed the present state superintendent 
of public instruction. The change 
would not affect the administration 
of Miss Lorraine E. Wooster, pres- 
ent state. superintendent, as the new 
plan could not be put in operation 
until 1923. 

Opportunity to select strong men 
to head the state educational depart- 
ment, more latitude in the payment 
of salary and removal of the school 
work from political influence are 
mentioned in the plan of the com- 
mittee for a change. The change is 
the feature of a legislature program 
being worked out here today. Under 
the proposed new plan Kansas would 
be able to select a state school head 
from other states. Twelve _ states 
which have recently codified school 


laws have made provisions for a 
similar plan. 
Equalization of school tax _ bur- 


dens will be urged before the com- 
ing session. This will be done under 
a bill requiring a portion of the local 
school tax to be used for the county 
at large. Thus the stronger districts 
would assist the weaker ones. A bill 
for standardization of certification 
of teachers and a bill giving the pub- 
lic schools direct representation on 
the state school book commission, 
will be offered. 

A compulsory pension law for 
teachers, strengthening of the pres- 
ent compulsory attendance law, in- 
creased salaries for county superin- 
tendents and for state superintendent 
and assistants, are other bills to be 
endorsed by the state organization. 
The legislative committee also ap- 
proved a proposed enactment requir- 
ing private and parochial schools to 
give the same certification and super- 
vision now required in public schools. 
Codification of the state educational 
code by a commission of school offi- 
cials will also be urged. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Examinations of candi- 
dates for certificates of qualification 
to serve as teachers and nurses in the 
public schools of Boston will be held 
in the Boston Normal School-house, 
Huntington avenue, during the week 
of January 31, 1921. 

CAMBRIDGE. The officers of the 
four undergraduate classes of Har- 


vard College will be in charge of a 
drive at the university to assist Her- 
bert Hoover’s fund for feeding the 
children of Central and Eastern 
Europe. The plans to raise money 
at the university were suggested at a 
meeting of the Student Council and 
the arrangements for the drive were 
formulated. 


MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT. By a recent ruling all 
new teachers and substitutes who are 
candidates for regular positions are 
required to take an intelligence ex- 
amination. 

Field Scout Executive W. R. Hunt 
is promoting scouting work among 
intermediate and high school boys. 
Six new troops are to be organized in 
the schools. Traffic squad work dur- 
ing the holiday rush and at certain 
dangerous crossings near schools has 
been a feature of scout work recently. 

In urging development of parent- 
teacher associations, Superintendent 
Cody says: “The success or non-suc- 
cess of a school must be judged 
largely by the degree to which the 
principal develops the active and in- 
tellizgent support of the community in 
which he functions as well as the 
manner in which he solves and de- 
velons the purely scholastic policies.” 


OSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Exam- 

inations of candidates for certifi- 
cates of qualification to serve as 
teachers and nurses the publie 
schools of Boston will be held in the 
Boston Normal School-house. Hunt- 
ington avenue, near the Fenway, 
during the week beginning Monday, 
Januarv 31, 1921. 

Cirevlars containing detailed in- 
formation with respect to these ex- 
aminations may be obtained by ap- 
Plication to the wndersigned. 

THORNTON D. APOULONTO, 
Secretary, School Committee. 


Prof. William G. Ward 


will give a special ten weeks’ course 
of lectures to TEACHERS on 


“CURRENT EVENTS” 


AT PILGRIM HALL 
14 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Beginning 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 22, AT 1 P. M. 

Course tickets, $5.00 plus war tax 
($5.50), may be had (by mail) from 
Helen M. Winslow, Brumswick Hotel, 
or at the door. Single admissions, 
55 cents. 
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United States Government Report on Shorthand Systems 


The leadership of Gregg Shorthand is graphically shown in “Bulletin, 1919, No. 47, 
Private Commercial and Business Schools 1917-18,” recently published by the Department 
of the Interior. The Bulletin deals wholly with private commercial and business schools 


statistics. The following graphs reproduced from the Bulletin show that Gregg Short- 
hand is taught exclusively in more private schools than all other systems together. 
SALIENT POINTS 
An analysis of the Bulletin d 
points of interest: ; ulletin develops the following 
epresentation of five leading systems h 
Primus, raue...... | | | | teaching one system only, 1918 y in schools 
2? | | | | SUR 53.2% 
Benn Pitman... 46....... 84% 
| Isaac Pitman... 45....... 8.2% 
20.5} Increase or Decrease Since 1916 in Percentage of 
| | | | ost Generally Taught in 1918”: 
| | i | | | INCREASES 
| 40.0 | Isaac Pitman........ .... 1.2% 
Percentage of all private commercial schools which teach the MUNSON 47.9% 
systems most generally given, 1917-18. (Page 40.) CMAN 4.4% 
The Bulletin contains much valuable date 
concerning enrollments, courses offered, lengt y 
of courses, tuition, etc. Copies may be obtained ®Therei -86.0% 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
Office, Washington, at twenty ‘ are identical. The decrease 
cents each. or this system show erefore . 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York . Chicago Boston San Francisco London 


The Remington Typewriter 


gives to every pupil who learns its skilled use — 


Superior typing speed—the world’s record for actual 
gross speed in typing was made on a Remington. 


Superior letter writing speed— the Remington Self- 
Starter saves nearly a minute in the typing of every letter. 


Superior earning power— measured by the volume 
of the day’s work. 


Here are three good reasons why it pays 
every typist to be a Remington operator. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
374 Broadway - New York 


Branches Everywhere 
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os TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Birmingham, Ala,, 809 Title Bldg, Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill,, 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N, Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


NEBRASKA. 

LINCOLN. Dr. G. W. A. Luckey 
of this city is appointed Specialist on 
Foreign Educational Systems of the 
Uaited States Bureau of Education, 
with office in Washington, D. C. Dr. 
Luckey’s chief mission in his new 
position will be to keep in touch with 
the progress of education in all, or at 
least the most enlightened countries 
of the world, and to put the best in a 
form which can be utilized by the 
educators of the United States. It 
is an important position, especially at 
this time, and the new international 
relations will make the work espe- 
cially important in the reconstruction 
of education. 


—— 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HANOVER. The Department of 
Art at Dartmouth College has an- 
nounced an exhibition of paintings, 
sculpture and etchings by Boston 
artists starting January 8, in Robin- 
son Hall, and continued through 
Sunday, January 16. It is said to be 
one of the finest exhibitions ever pre- 
sented at Dartmouth, rivalling the 
display of the works of the Cornish 
artists in 1916. The plan of the Art 
Department has been to secure the 
best obtainable work by the leading 
members of the Guild of Boston 
Artists, with a view to showing as 
near as possible the more important 
productions of the best painters and 
etchers as well as to select works 
which will show the variety of this 
important group. 

Eighteen artists will be represented, 
of whom perhaps the best known are 
John Singer Sargent, Edmund C. 
‘Tarbell, Frank W. Benson, and Jo- 
seph DeCamp. By the latter there 
will be shown the portrait of Pro- 
fessor John K. Lord, recently pre- 
sented to the college, and his latest 
Dartmouth portrait, that of Edward 
Tuck. This is the last of the six 
portraits painted for the college by 
Mr. DeCamp. It was done in Paris, 
while the artist was there on com- 
mission to paint the Peace Confer- 
ence. 

There will also be shown the work 
of four women painters, Mrs. Lillian 
Westcott Hale, Mrs. Marie Danforth 
Page, Mrs. Adelaide Cole Chase and 
Miss Gertrude Fisk, as well as one 
sculptress, Miss Bashka Paeff. 


NEW JERSEY. 


NEWARK. The board of educa- 
tion has taken the initial step to- 
ward equalizing the salaries of men 
and women teachers and provided 
for the proposed $200 salary increase 
for all teachers by directing that a 
special item of $600,000 be placed in 
‘its budget. 

In a set of new policies adopted 
‘last June the board pledged itself to 
make a start toward equalizing the 
salaries of men and women who do 
the same grade of work. This policy 
will apply mainly to the high schools. 
“Under the present salary schedule the 


minimum for men high school teach- 
ers is $1,900, and for women $1,400. 
The same difference exists through 
the various steps to the maximum. 

It is the board’s plan to add a spe- 
cial sum of $200 to the women high 
school teachers’ salaries, over and 
above their annual increment and the 
$200 increase to be given’ every 
teacher in the system. The plan con- 
templates another jump each year 
hence until the salaries have been 
equalized. If the board’s plans are 
not upset by the Board of School 
Estimate, all teachers will receive in- 
creases of $300 or $400 next Septem- 
ber, which will include the customary 
schedule raises, and the women high 
schoc) teachers will get $500 or $600. 

NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. A _ million-dollar 
school of retailing for New York 
University has been definitely decided 
upon by the university and prominent 
department store merchants of New 
York city. 

At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the New York University 
Training School for Teachers of 
Retail Selling it was unanimously 
voted to change the name of the 
school to the New York University 
School of Retailing and to accept 
Dean Norris Brisco’s plan for a mil- 
lion-dollar endowment calling for a 
wider curricular scope. 

The new School of Retailing will 
be formally opened in September, 
1921, and will consist of three main 
divisions — day, night and_ short 
courses. The day division will be a 
graduate school opened to college 
graduates, and will grant upon the 
satisfactory completion of a two- 
year course the degree of master of 
science in merchandising. The stu- 
dents will spend half of their day in 
the classroom and half in the store, 
and the whole month of December 
and the summer vacation at full time 
in the store. 

SCHENECTADY. State Commis- 
sioner of Education John H. Finley 
recently addressed two assemblies of 
students of the Schenectady high 
school in the interests of inaugurat- 
ing a movement to bring before 
school pupils throughout the state the 
importance of emphasizing the 
scholarly side of school work. 

The meeting was the first to be 
held in high schools of this district 
under the auspices of the Upper Hud- 
son association of the Phi Beta 
Kappa honorary classical society. 

Dr. Finley began his address by a 
reference to the value of Latin and 
Greek in education, and said that it 
should not be less and less consid- 
ered, but is still of as great import- 
ance as in other days. By means of 
an appropriate word picture of edu- 
cation, he showed that the aim of 
present-day educators is to help not 
only those who are the best in their 
work, but fully as much the students 
who do not give as great promise. 
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Life should be considered as pro- 
gressing at all times, he noted, and 
all students should strive to keep up 
with it, even though some may not 
be so able as the others. 

Any person wearing a Phi Beta 
Kappa key was one who had achieved 
a thing of note in the field of edu- 
cation, said Dr. Finley, and it is for 
this that hundreds of students in the 
colleges and universities are striving. 


He displayed a small ribbon of the . 


French Legion of Honor which he 
Was wearing, and explained how it 
was honored by the French people 
as the greatest attainment any one of 
them might reach. But what the 
Legion of Honor is to France, he de- 
clared, the Phi Beta Kappa is to the 
intellectual field in America. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
ELIZABETH CITY. A survey of 
the school system of the city has been 
made at the request of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Elizabeth City. 
_ The city proposes to float a bond 
issue of at least five hundred thou- 
sand dollars for school improvement, 
but before doing so wished to have 
a definite program for the develop- 
ment of the system and, therefore, 
requested the Commissioner to make 
a survey and report recommendations 
which might be used for the guidance 
of the local authorities. 

The survey staff consisted of Dr. 
W. T. Bawden, assistant commis- 
sioner of education, director of the 
survey; Dr. W. S. Deffenbaugh, spe- 
cialist in school administration; Dr. 
Arthur W. Dunn, specialist in civic 
education; Dr. Thomas Alexander, 
professor of elementary education, 
Peabody College for Teachers—Ele- 
mentary Education; Dean Charles G. 
Maphis, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Virginia—Secondary Edu- 
cation; Mrs. Henrietta W. Calvin, 
specialist in Home Economics; and 
Miss Julia Wade Abbot, specialist jn 
kindergarten education. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
_ SLIPPERY ROCK. An. attrac- 
tive Normal School Magazine is 
styled “The Slippery Rocket.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
COLUMBIA. A very determined 
campaign is under way for a women’s 
dormitory at the University of 
South Carolina. Pressure is being 
brought to bear upon the state auth- 


orities for the necessary appropria- 
tion. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
BROOKINGS. 
South Dakota with the exception of 
four, three of these west of the river, 
sent a student delegation to State 
College during the 1919-20 school 
year, not including the last summer 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOO), 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
“onal. Prepares teachers for the 


‘lementary school, for the junior 
‘eh school. and for the commer- 
ial denartment of the high school 
T. A. PITMAN. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL 


SCHOOL 


ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
“anrse for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


Every county in. 
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term. These states also sent stu- 
dents to the college last year: 
Georgia, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyom- 
ing, Indiana, North Dakota, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Missouri, Minnesota, 
Iowa, California, Montana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, North Carolina, 
Massachusetts, Kansas. Two stu- 
dents were enrolled from Bolivia. In 
all twenty other states of the United 
States sent students to the college. 


WISCONSIN. 

Parent-teacher associations have 
been organized in thirty-two Wiscon- 
sin towns as the result of special or- 
ganization work carried on by the 
bureau of community development of 
the University of Wisconsin Exten- 
sion division. A  greaf number of 
other towns have made requests for 
assistance in organizing similar asso- 
ciations. 

The bureau supplies all necessary 
informtion for the associations, fur- 
nishes suggestions for group singing 
contests, social activities, pro- 
grams, and sends an_ organizer to 
study local conditions. 

The towns which have _ already 
completed organization are:  Hills- 
boro, South Range, Gordon, Foxboro, 
Rockmount, Mosinee, Schofield, Ed- 
gar, Spencer, Athens, Colby, Abbots- 
ford, Medford, Westboro, Prentice, 
Tomahawk, Park Falls, Kennan, 
Lugerville, Phillips, Fifield, Drum- 
mond, Sweden, Washburn, Grand 
View, Cable, Verona, Hawthorne, 
North Freedom, Lake Mills, Port 
Washington, Ogema. 

MADISON. Measures advocated 
by the Madison Federation of Teach- 
ers at a recent meeting were a salary 
for teachers based on_ preparation 
and efficiency, a salary scale for dif- 
ferent schools; tenure of the teach- 
ers’ position; a revised pension fund; 
a labor representative on the school 
board; and recognition of teachers’ 
participation in school administration. 
No authoritative action, however, was 
taken. 


WYOMING. 


The amendment raising the limit 
of indebtedness from 2 to 4 per cent. 
of the assessed valuation, which any 
school district may incur for the 
erection or enlargement of school 
buildings, was adopted at the last 
election. 


A School Physician. 


1. He should be a_ hygienist in 
every sense of the word. 

2. He should embody and radiate 
health. 

3. He should be chosen because of 
his special fitness and experience. 

_ 4. He should have special train- 
ing, preferably in school health work. 

5. He should at least have had ex- 
perience with children and love them. 
6. He should be an enthusiast in 
his work and _ stimulate enthusiasm 
in the nurses, teachers, and children 
under his direction. 

_& He should have periodic meet- 
Ings with nurses, teachers, and, if 
possible, parents. 

9. He should give health habit 
talks in the various classrooms. 

10, He should work in close co- 
operation with the health authorities 
and other health agencies. 

i. He should be strictly ethical, 
Professionally, in his school work.— 


School Life. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


WANTED for a college position in English to begin in September a woman with doctor's 
degree, at a salary with qualifications; wanted for Febuary 
appointments candidates for high school mathematics, jor English department, for French, 
drawing, manual training, permanent places, at good saJaries. Teachers enrolling now have 
advantage both of immediate vacancies, those occurring during the remainder of the 
school year, and of the full season for September. Let us know your wishes and we shall 
gladly send circulars showing something of our Agency work, and blanks ior regis- 

tration. Bear in mind also that many exceptionally good places are opening up NO . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 


Oldest under same management, largest and best known. Teachers wanted 
now for high class positions. 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Symes Building, Denver. Peyton Building, Spokane. 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth Avenue 


New York 
Becommen#és teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: TEA P introduces to Colleges, 
and FOREIGN E CHERS AGENCY Schools and Families, 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled bun- 


j dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Ettab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need & 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


AGENCY 


C. A. SCOTT & CO. Prepriet 
442 Tremont Building, ge 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency = 
— superior people. e 

366 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Pros. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET 


Telephone Beach 6606 BOSTON 11, MASS, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. a ees Boston, Mass. 


WINSHIP 
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FIVE GREAT BOOKS FOR EVERY LIBRARY 


Authoritative standard works for thinking Americans 
who are studying history and political organization 


with an  after-the-war 


attitude of investigation 


and thoughtful constructive comparison. 


RHODES: HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


“THE ONE 


GUIDE” 


INDISPENSABLE 


New Revised Edition. Eight Volumes. Cloth, $25.00. 

An absorbing narrative covering the period from the Compromise of 1850 
to the McKinley-Bryan Campaign of 1896. ‘‘Ranking always among the 
few great American histories, Rhodes’ work is of the type every man wishes 


not merely in his library, but at his elbow.’’ 


BRYCE: THE AMERIGAN COMMONWEALTH 


STANDARD 
FOR TWO 
GENERATIONS 


Two Volumes. Cloth, $8.00. 


The only adequate study of American democracy. The older generation 
of Americans count this book a classic—the rising generation cannot well 
afford to miss it. 


BRYCE: MODERN DEMOCRACIES 


TO BE 
PUBLISHED 
THIS MONTH 


Two Volumes. Cloth. Probably $12.00. 


A comprehensive study of democratic government in general and of 


some democracies at work. A significant sequel to the American 
Commonwealth. 


HAYES: A POLITICAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE 


“LUCID 
AND 
COMPLETE" 


Vol. I 1500-1815. $3.75. Vol. II 1815-1915. $4.00. 


An explanation of the problems of world reconstruction through a con- 


sideration of the experiences of Europe during four hundred years of social 
and political development. 


WELLS: THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY 


SIX EDITIONS 
IN 
TWO MONTHS 


NEW YORK 
DALLAS 


Two Volumes. Illustrated. Red Cloth, $10.50. 


The book that challenges attention. ‘‘The Outline of History is, as I take 
it, the great book of 1920—a brilliant and cogent appeal not to the half 
educated, but to the general mind.’’—Dr. §. Parkes Cadman. 


These books may be bought of all first-class 
booksellers or they will be promptly sent, car- 
riage paid, if ordered from our nearest office. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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